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e Valley of Heart's Delight 


A Globe-trotter's Estimate of the 
Santa Clara Valley, in California 


By KE, ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


Author of THe THIRD Empire; MASTERS OF EUROPE; 


Att ABOARD FoR BomBay; Etc, 


“He touched my eyes with gladness, with balm of morning dews, 
On the topmost rim He set me, ’mong the Hills of Santa Cruz, 
And I saw the sunlit ocean sweep, I saw the vale below— 

The Vale of Santa Clara in a sea of blossomed snow.” 


FIRST heard about the place from the 

captain of a little coasting steamer in 

the Indian ocean. It was moonlight, 

I remember, and we were leaning over 

the rail, watching the phosphorescent 
waves curl away from the vessel’s bows. 
We had both seen more than our shares of 
the world and we were exchanging opinions 
of what we had seen over the captain’s 
Trichinopoly cheroots. Perhaps it was the 
effect of the moonlight on the silent waters, 
but I am more inclined to think that it was 
the brandy which his silent-footed Swahili 
steward had just served us, which caused 
him to grow confidential. 

“A few more voyages and I’m going to 
quit the sea” he remarked. 

“Ves?” said I, interrogatively. ‘And 
what will you do then? Get a job as harbor 
master or wharf superintendent at Suez or 
Salem or somewhere?” 

“No” said he. “I’m going to build a house 
for myself and the missis in a valley that I 
know; a house painted white with green 
blinds and with a porch as broad as a ship’s 
deck, and I’m going to have a fruit orchard 
and a flower garden and raise chickens.” 

“Of all things!” I ejaculated. “My 
imagination is not elastic enough for me to 
picture you as settled down in a white farm- 
house raising fruit and chickens. Where is 
all this going to be?” 

“In the Santa Clara” said he. 

“Tt sounds like the name of a Pullman 
car or a tune in the hymn book” said I. 


“Tt’s neither” said he. 
California.”’ 

“Tell me about it” I suggested. 

“T can’t” said he. “It’s too beautiful— 
in the spring the whole valley is a sea of 
blossoms, like cherry-blossom time in Japan; 
and beyond are green hillsides that might be 
those of Devonshire; and looming up beyond 
the hills are great purple-and-brown moun- 
tains like those back of Cintra, in Portugal; 
and there is always the smell of flowers in the 
air, such as you sometimes get in Bulgaria in 
the attar-of-rose season; and I’ve never seen 
a sky as blue anywhere else except in the 
Aegean; and —”’ 

“That’s enough” I interrupted. ‘That’s 
where I’m going next. Any place that will 
make a hardened old sea captain become 
poetical must be worth seeing.” 


“Tt’s a valley in 


Months later, in Algiers, I found myself 
sitting at a small iron table on a sun-bathed 
terrace overlooking the orange-and-olive- 
and-palm-fringed shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. There are only five views to equal it in 
all the world. As I sat gazing out across the 
waters toward France a fellow-countryman 
strolled up and dropped into the seat beside 
me. I knew that he was an American by 
the width of his hat-brim and because he 
didn’t wait for an introduction, 

“Fine morning” I remarked pleasantly. 
“Wonderful view from this terrace, isn’t 
it? And the sunshine is very warm and 
cheering.”’ 

















“Pretty fair’ he remarked  gloomily, 
“pretty fair for this place. But in the part 
of the world I come from fine mornings and 
wonderful views and sunshine are so darned 
common that it never occurs to us to men- 
tion them.” 

“Where is your home, may I ask?” I 
inquired. 

“In the Santa Clara Valley of California” 
he answered proudly. ‘God's favorite 
country, sir! He took more pains with it 
than any place He ever made, not even 
barring the original Eden. This is a pleas- 
ing little view, sir, a very pleasing one, but 
I wish I could take you up on the slopes of 
Mount Hamilton just before sunset and 
let you look across the valley to Los Gatos 
when the prune orchards 
And as for the climate, why, my friend—” 

“Yes, yes, I know’ I said soothingly, for 
when a man gets a lump in his throat when 
talking about his native land, it’s time to 
change the subject of conversation. “I 
know: I’ve heard all about it before. Fact 
is, I’m on my way there now.” 

“You are?” he exclaimed delightedly, and 
leaning back in his chair he clapped his 
hands until the Arab waiter came running. 


are in blossom. 




















‘“Garsong” he said, ‘tbring us a bottle of 
your best wine.”” When the amber tluid was 
level with the rims we touched our glasses. 
“It’s poor stuff compared. with the wine we 
make in California” he said, ‘but itll do to 
drink a toast in.” He stood up, bareheaded 
and very straight, as British officers do when 
they drink to the king. ‘Friend”’ he said, 
and his voice was husky, “here’s to God’s 
favorite valley—here’s to the Santa Clara.” 


If you go to the Santa Clara Valley when 
I did, which was in March, when the un- 
fortunates who live beyond the Sierra 
Nevada are still waking up to find ice in 
their water-pitchers, you will tind that the 
people of the valley are celebrating the 
Feast of the Blossoms. It is a very beautiful 
festival, in which every man, woman and 
child in this fifty-mile-long garden of fruit 
and flowers takes part, but you can not 
appreciate its true significance until you 
have climbed to a point on the slopes of the 
mountains which form the garden wall 
where the whole enchanting panorama lies 
before you. Did you ever see one hundred 
and twenty-five square miles of trees in 
snow-white blossom at one time? No, of 
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What better place to spend one’s Golden Age than ina scented orange orchard, in the Valle 
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ing fruit of the valley, citrus fruits 


a part of every Santa 


course not, for nowhere else in all the world 
can such a sight who have 
listened to the voice of spring on five con- 
tinents and in more than five-score countries, 
assure you that it is worth the seeing. 

Personally, I shall always think of the 
Santa Clara as a sleeping maiden, fragrant 
with perfume and intoxicatingly beautiful, 
lying in a carven'bed formed by the moun- 
tains of Santa Cruz, curtained by tleecy 
clouds, her coverlet of eiderdown, tinted 
with rose, quilted with green, edged with 
yellow; her pillow the sun-kissed waters of 
San Francisco bay. When you come closer, 
however, you find that the coverlet which 
conceals her gracious form is in reality an 
expanse of fragrant blossoms; that the green 
tufts are the live-oaks which rise at intervals 
above the orchards of cherry, peach and 
prune; and that the yellow edging is the 
California poppies which clothe the en- 
circling hills. 

Sentimentally and commercially, it is 
fitting that the people of the Santa Clara 
Valley should celebrate the coming of the 
blossoms, for they are at once its chief 
beauty and its chief wealth, In a single 
season these white and fragrant blossoms 


be seen. I, 
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Clara honie 
have provided the breakfast tables of the 
world with 130,000,009 pounds of prunes, 
to say nothing of those luscious apricots, 
peaches, pears and cherries which beckon 
temptingly from grocer’s windows and hotel 
buffets from Salt Lake City around to 
Shanghai. No other single fruit any 
region, not even the tig of Smyrna, the date 
of Tunis, the olive of Spain, or the currant 
of Greece, is so widely distributed as the 
prune the Santa Clara Valley. The 
people of the valley will assure you very 
earnestly that the reason their wives and 
daughters have such lovely complexions is 
because they make it a point to eat prunes 
every morning for breakfast. Whether due 
to the prunes or not, I can vouch for the 
complexions. They will also tell you that 
there are something over one hundred square 
miles of land in the valley planted to prunes, 
and that there are more prune trees in that 
area than there are people in all the New 
England States put together. What the 
cuisines of orphan asylums would do if it 
were not for the Santa Clara Valley, I’m 
sure I don’t know. 

Barring the coast of Tripolitania, where 
it is harvest time all the year round, but 
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view which caused Lord 


where the Arabs are offering no induce 
ments to settlers, the Santa Clara has more 
crops, through more months of the year, 
than any place I know. Ceres makes her 
annual appearance in February with arti- 
chokes—the ones that are priced at a dollar 
a portion on the menus of New York’s 
fashionable hotels; in March the people of 
the valley are having spring peas with their 
lamb chops; April brings strawberries which 
are equaled only by those pictured in Peter 
Henderson’s seed catalogue; in May the 
cherry-pickers are at work; the local 
churches hold peaches-and-cream sociables 
in June; by the ides of July the valley roads 
are alive with teams hauling cases of pears, 
plums and apricots to the railway stations; 
August, being the month of PRUNES, is 
marked with red on the Santa Clara calen- 
dars; September finds the presses working 
overtime turning grapes into wine, and the 
prohibitionists likewise working overtime 
trying to turn “‘wet” communities into “dry” 
ones; in October the men are at work in the 
orchards picking apples and the women are 
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Kitchener of Khartoum to forget his habitual reserve in a 





to the voice of spring on five ¢ 


at work in the kitchens baking apple pies; 
the huge English walnuts which wind up 
dinners half the world around are harvested 
in November; while in December and Janu- 
ary the prodigal goddess interrupts her 
bounty just long enough to let the fortunate 
worshipers at her shrine observe the mid- 
winter holidays. After such a recital it 
needs no saying that the valley boasts both 
the largest fruit-drying houses and the 
largest fruit canneries in the world, for in 
the Santa Clara they dry what they can 
and can what they can’t. 

The chef lieu of the valley is San José. It 
may interest Easterners to know that Don 
Gaspar de Portol:i and his men, marching up 
from the south in their search for the lost 
bay of Monterey, had looked down from the 
valley’s mountain rim upon the spot where 
the city now stands four years before the 
Boston Tea Party; while that indomitable 
Franciscan, Father Junipero Serra, had es- 
tablished the great Mission of San José, 
and was hard at work Christianizing and 
teaching the Indians of this region, before 

















and twenty-five square miles of trees in snow-white 
than five-score countries, it is worth seeing 

the ink was fairly dry on the Declaration of 
Independence and while the three thousand 
miles of country which lies between the 
Valley of Santa Clara and the Valley of the 
Mohawk was still an unexplored wilderness. 
The last time that the gentlemen with the 
census-books knocked at San José’s front- 
doors they reported that the city had thirty-six 
thousand people, and it keeps a-growing and 
a-growing. It has about four times as many 
stores as any place of its size that I ever saw, 
but that is because the local merchants de- 
pend on the trade of the rural, rather than 
of the urban population, for the hardy 
frontiersmen who rough it in this portion of 
the West run in to do their shopping by 
automobile or street-car or else give their 
orders over the telephone. There were 
two things about the town which I shall 
always remember. One was the street-cars, 
which have open decks forward and aft, with 
seats running along them lengthwise, on 
which the passengers sit with their feet 


hanging over the side, as thougleon an Irish 
In pleasant weather the dis- 


jaunting-car. 





burst of admiration. The home that Commands this prospect of hill and vale stands on 
ite bloom at one time?) Even after listening 
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play of ankles on the street-cars makes 
them look, from the sidewalk, like moving 
hosiery advertisements. The other munici- 
pal feature which riveted my attention was 
a sort of attenuated Eiffel Tower, sliced off 
about halfway up, which straddles the two 
main streets of the city at their intersec- 
tion, and from the top of which a powerful 
arc lamp signals to the traveler on the valley 
highroads, to the shepherd on the mountains, 
to the fisherman on San Francisco bay 
“Here is San José.” 

One of the projects which I found upper- 
most in the busy minds of San José people 
is the improvement of the steamer landing 
at Alviso, a few miles from the city, to give 
them the benefit of access to the waters of 
San Francisco bay. The majestic harbor 
of St. Francis becomes attenuated into a 
roomy slough at its southern end and this 
forms a channel convenient to the bay 
craft. At one time considerable ship- 
ping was done from this point and the 
remains of warehouses stand there, but of 
late years the place has chiefly served a 
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yacht club, although there are some thriving 
industries there, notably a cannery supplied 
by the adjacent gardens of from 
Europe. Trolley connection now projected 
will make San José actually one of the 


settlers 


“hay cities.” 

If there is anywhere a royal road to learn- 
ing, it is the tifty-mile-long one which 
meanders up the Santa Clara Valley, for 
there are more schoolhouses scattered along 
it than there are milestones, and they’re not 
the little schoolhouses of which our 
grandfathers brag, either. Every time our 
motor-car swung round the corner of a prune 
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orchard we were pretty certain to find a 
schoolhouse nestling among the blossoms: 
a schoolhouse of stucco, usually in the over- 
worked mission style of architecture, overrun 
with climbing roses and honeysuckles and 
wistaria, and with the name of some great 
educator over the door. The youngster who 
wants to travel along the royal road to 
knowledge can commence his journey in one 
of the stucco schoolhouses at Gilroy, which 
is at the southern portal to the valley; the 
second stage will take him up to the great 
high school at San José, which is so ex- 
tensive and handsome and _ completely 
equipped that it would make several of the 
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famous New England colleges feel shame 
faced and embarrassed; the final stage along 
this intellectual highway is only eighteen 
miles and ends at Palo Alto, amid whose 
live-oaks rise the vellow towers and_red- 
tiled roofs of that great university which 
Leland Stanford, statesman and railway 
builder, founded in memory of the son he 
lost, and which he endowed with the whole 
of his enormous fortune. He gave the eight 
thousand acres of his famous stock farm for 
the purpose, and today white-gowned ‘‘co- 
eds” wander, book in hand, where the pad- 
docks once stood, and spike-shod sprinters 
dash down the track where the great mare 
Sunol used to put close on half a mile a 
minute behind her spinning sulky-wheels. 
It is one of the great universities of the world, 
is Leland Stanford Jr., and, with its clois- 
tered quadrangles, its wonderful mosaic 
facades, and its semi-tropical surroundings, 
certainly one of the most beautiful. It 
stands, fittingly enough, at the valley’s 
northern gateway, and at the end, both 
literally and metaphorically, of the royal 
road to learning, so that the valley-bred 
youth, who passes through its doors with his 
sheepskin in his pocket, finds himself on the 
threshold of that great outside world for 
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The highest scholarship in the region of San Francisco bay is found on the top of Mt. Hamilton, where 


the world-famous Lick tele 
occasionally 


scope 


pries 


which, without leaving his native valley, 
he has been admirably prepared. 

Speaking of roads, they are going to have 
one very shortly, running the length of the 
state, and, therefore, the length of the Santa 
Clara Valley, which would cause Mr. John 
Macadam, were he still alive, to lift his hat 
in admiration. It is really a restoration of 
El Camino Real, that historic highway 
which the Spanish conquistadores built, close 
on a century and a half ago, for the purpose 
of linking up the one-and-twenty missions 
which the indefatigable Father Serra es- 
tablished between San Diego in the south 
and Sonoma in the north, and which did 
more to open up California to colonization 
and commerce than any undertaking except 
the completion of the Southern Pacific. When 
completed, this highway, for which the state 
has recently appropriated the goodly sum 
of $18,000,000, will be seven hundred miles 
long, seventy-five feet wide, and as smooth 
and drainable as a ship’s deck. Both 
scenically and historically it will be one of 
the world’s great highways, taking rank with 
the Corniche Road atong the Riviera, the 
Great North Road which runs frém London 
up to Scotland, and the Appian Way. If 


ito the secrets of the heavenly 
discovering a stranger to add to the starry host 


bodies 


that road were being built in the prosaic 
Kast I am perfectly sure that they would 
cheapen it by calling it the Shore Road or 
the State Pike, but it speaks well for Cali- 
fornia’s leaning toward the picturesque and 
the appropriate that she has decided to cling 
to the historic name of Fl Camino Real— 
the Royal Road, the King’s Highway. 

It rained one of the days that I spent in 
San José, and my genial hosts were so 
apologetic about it that I actually felt sorry 
for them. Though rain is seldom unwel- 
come in a horticultural country, the resi- 
dents don’t like to have it come down in 
bucketfuls when visitors are around. They 
are as proud of their weather in the Santa 
Clara Valley as a boy is of his first long 
pants, and to back up their boasts most of 
the residents carry the blue slips of the 
Government Weather Bureau’s monthly 
reports in their pockets to show the stranger. 
I’m not fond of figures, unless they happen 
to be on checks drawn in my favor, but 
I was struck by the fact, nevertheless, that 
last year the valley had only 58 cloudy days, 
64 which were overcast, and 243 in which 
there was not a cloud to dim the turquoise 
of the sky. Carrying my investigations a 


(Continued to page 211) 
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FTER its long week of sleep the 
godless town of Ehrenberg awoke 
upon the Sabbath day—awoke 
to eat and drink and gamble 
before it dropped back into lazy 

dreams, watching the dimpling flow of 
the river, the wheeling of eagles in the sky, 
and the furtive purple shadows crawling 
slowly around among the © sunstruck 
mountains. With the first trace of dawn 
the thud of hobnailed boots sounded along 
the board walks; Mexican boys galloped 
down the uneven street, rushing their horses 
to water; and already from across the muddy 
Colorado there came loud hails for the 
ferry. Prospectors with quills and rifle 
cartridges full of placer gold; miners from 
the Harqua-Halas, with time-checks in their 
vests; Indian families gay with beads and 
silken mantles, laughing like children at 
the sound of their money, all came trooping 
in, mad to escape the monotony of the 
wilderness and taste once more the evanes- 
cent sweetness of life. 

From the saloons there drifted forth the 
sound of guitars and of women singing; 
the doorway of the general store was blocked 
by Indians, staring in before they mustered 
up the courage to buy—and from the shade 
of the brush ramadas along the river, where 
a riot of Mexicans and Indians played 
pangingi and conquien, the shouts of 
gamblers marked the turn of every card. 
“Camino!” they cried, as the carte passed 
around. “Jota!” and “Pdgame!” for all to 
pay; and the Indian boatmen, toiling back 
and forth across the Colorado, fought the 
current nervously until, with the fare 
gripped in their teeth, they tied up against 
the bank and hurried’back to the game. 

In the midst of this rout, squatting upon 
the edge of a blanket with poker chips 
before him and his money between his feet, 
sat Pistola, the outlander, with his wife 
beside him, and his wife’s people all about. 
Blacker than any of the Chemehuevis was 
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this flat-faced stranger, heavily built, with 
stern, set eyes that glittered as he played. 
From far across the desert to the south he 
had come alone, carrying a lump of gold, 
and a pistol at his hip—and his coming had 
stirred old Ehrenberg to the depths. Stories 
of lost mines and secret Indian trails sprang 
up in the night, dignified by a sudden 
credence. At the general store, where the 
nugget was traded in, every prospector in 
camp had hefted and examined it beneath 
the microscope, as if the simple glass could 
solve the riddle of its nativity; Mexicans 
and half-breeds were subsidized to entice 
the mysterious visitor with whisky; strangers 
engaged him artfully in conversation—yet 
when all was done no one knew even his 
tribe nor his reason for leaving it; the way 
he had come, nor the source of the gold. © 

Against all inquiries, whether drunk or 
sober, he had maintained a malignant 
silence; yet he worked occasionally at odd 
jobs and mingled at sufferance with the 
Chemehuevis, talking with them in broken 
Indian-Spanish—though never of his mine. 
But on Sundays he came into town early 
and played pangingi with the best of them. 
So he had dropped by degrees from public 
notice and merged with the graceful Cheme- 
huevis, taking the name of his pistol; and 
one fateful day, when he had won at the 
games and her father had lost, he had taken 
the beautiful Sparrow Hawk to be his wife. 
Then all the young men looked black, for 
Gavilancita was not lacking in lovers, but 
she herself made no sign. 

Scattered among the booths, the other 
women of the tribe enjoyed the easy freedom 
of the town, eating candy, smoking or 
betting at conquien chiquita; but Gavilancita, 
whose white teeth had before flashed the 
merriest smiles, remained soberly by her 
husband. As he played she knelt beside him, 
deftly rolling cigarettes for the kitty box, - 
glancing at his hand from time to time, 
saying nothing. Across the blanket sat her 
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cousin, tall and lithe, whom she had liked 
well before her father had given her to the 
outlander. All about the circle the eyes of 
the young men turned to her, and she tossed 
them cigarettes—these boys who were of 
her own people; whereupon they smoked 
the more fiercely and tried to give Pistola 
the commox. Yet he played on, stolidly, 
never lifting his eyes from the cards; and in 
the end he won. 

Now when those who had lost rose up 
sulkily, one by one, and those who had won 
in other games sat down to take their places, 
Ramon Salazar, the Sonoran, edged in 
behind Pistola, watching his play with pro- 
fessional unconcern. He also was a stranger 
to old Ehrenberg, a man to fill the barbaric 
eye and flutter the hearts of women. In his 
slashed trousers, gold-embroidered jacket 
and high sombrero, heavy with silver braid, 
he was the dandy of the town; mistrusted by 
all the men, yet with a tigerish grace about 
his movements that made them slow to 
force his hand. Already in the gambling 
rooms of the saloon he had made his winning 
and come away safely, and the Indian games 
looked slow and mean; but when his dark 
eyes, clear as an eagie’s, rested upon Sparrow 
Hawk they lighted suddenly and he fell to 
twisting his slight mustache, for his con- 
quests were not alone with the cards. 

In Sonora there were men who sought for 
him and women who still listened for his 
step—or so he said, but that is the common 
boast of Don Juans in their cups. Yet so it 
may have been, for he had a crooked curl 
to his lips, and with the cards he was bold 
enough—but now as he watched the play 
he sought out the eyes of this Indian woman, 
and when the man who sat beside her rose 
up loser he took his seat hastily. Yet it was 
not all the lure of her melancholy eyes that 
drew him to that place, for Sparrow Hawk 
sat at the left of Pistola—and the deal in 
pangingi is to the right. 

From a purse that bulged with gold- 
pieces, he drew out an eagle and tossed it 
gaily before Pistola, motioning for the change 
in chips; and while the Indian counted them 
slowly out Salazar flipped his cigarette away 
and nodded to Gavilancita. For an instant 
she regarded him, impassively, before she 
passed the cigarette—but when he bowed 
and touched his heart she felt a thrill. 

“Here!” grunted Pistola, holding out the 
chips, and as she passed them on the 
stranger bowed again. 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 






Six packs of cards, stripped of their 
eights, nines and tens, lay on the blanket; 
ten cards were dealt to all and the pack laid 
in the center; then from the top Salazar 
turned up one, the queen of hearts. _ ‘Pé- 
game!” he cried, throwing the queens of 
spades and clubs upon it, and every man 
threw him a chip. He dropped a commox 
six before Pistola, who passed it up and 
drew. 

‘““Pigame!”’ he repeated, laying three vale 
cards upon the blanket, and once more the 
chips rained in. Swiftly the game ran on, 
until there was no one left but Pistola and 
Salazar, who always won. 

‘Diablo!’ muttered the Indian, turning 
up a last bad card. 

“Pigame!’’ droned Salazar, strewing out 
his hand, and Pistola threw down his last 
chip with an oath. He fixed his eyes 
wickedly upon the Mexican—for there had 
been some trick with the cards—but 
Salazar only smiled to himself and stuffed 
the money into his pockets. Then, rising 
to his feet, he met for the first time the 
Indian’s fierce stare. Behind him Sparrow 
Hawk stood waiting upon her lord—and 
the gambler gazed at her boldly. 

“Ven acd!” he said, jerking his head at 
Pistola, “come here!” and stepping to one 
side he spoke to him in a low voice, glancing 
at Sparrow Hawk; but Pistola shook his 
head sullenly and turned away. Like a 
slender desert flower Gavilancita stood by 
the blanket watching them, her eyes big 
with wonder. 

“Here!” urged the Mexican, seizing 
Pistola by the shoulder; and, emptying his 
pockets of his winnings, he held out a half, 
uncounted. 

“No!” snarled Pistola venomously. 

“Bueno!” protested the Mexican, still 
following. “All right, then,” and with a 
cynical smile he held out both hands full of 
money. 

Like the hiss of a prodded snake an oath 
leapt from between the outlander’s jagged 
teeth. He drew back, his wicked eyes 
aflame with passion, and struck the money 
to the ground, his hand creeping instinctively 
toward his gun. 

Salazar stared at him a moment, as if 
surprised; then with a shrug he dropped to 
his knees and gathered up his winnings. 

“Vou are right, Sefior Indio!” he said, 
as he brushed the dust from his knees, “and 
I have made a mistake. Yet since you will 





































not accept any part of the money which was 
yours I will give it to your woman, whose 
face I shall never forget.” He stepped 
forward, smiling from masterful eyes, and 
before Gavilancita knew it he had placed 
the gold in her hand. 

“Hasta manana,” he said. ‘*Tomorrow,” 
and bowing cavalierly he strode off to the 
saloon, his gorgeous hat and jacket flaming 
in the sun. 

Often in her youth Sparrow Hawk had 
known the rude wooings of the Chemehue- 
vis, the gallant show of paint and handker- 
chiefs, the overbearing looks, the silly 
laugh and ogling glances, but here came 
one who with smiles and gifts would win 
her even from her lord. She gazed after him, 
wondering, and Pistola turned ashy with 
rage. Then he leaped forward and caught 
her by the wrist. With a sharp wrench he 
jerked her hand open and, never looking at 
the money, flung it into the river. Then 
with an imperious gesture he turned away; 
and Sparrow Hawk, faint at heart, followed 
after him blindly, for he was her master. 
But at the edge of the brush she looked 
back, and her downcast eyes flashed re- 
belliously. 


By the embers of his fire Pistola, the out- 
lander, sat in surly silence, watching his 
woman as she brought in wood and water; 
and all her graceful ways turned him to 
anger. Along the path from the river she 
came, treading lightly, her little brown feet 
twinkling from beneath her dress, her eyes 
downcast, the jar of water balanced so 
surely on her head—and he saw in every 
motion the thought of another. Obedient 
to his mood, she worked in silence, her 
fingers busy, the better to please him, and 
every glance submissive—yet he read the 
deceit; and so he waited. The Chemehuevis 
upon the bench-land went chattering about 
their work, but Pistola sulked in solitude 
among the willows; and each time that 
Gavilancita went for water he listened, 
staring. Had not the Mexican said ‘‘Hasta 
manana?” Bueno; then let him come— 
Pistola would have his revenge. Then, by 
the hidden trails he would flee to the south, 
and the desert should hide him forever. 

In the great world without, the sun 
dropped nearer to the saw-toothed moun- 
tains, the yellow haze of the desert took on 
its sunset glow, but in their littke hole among 
the willows Gavilancita still wattled away 
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at her basket. For three days Pistola had 
sat sullenly, with his head bowed, and his 
words came like the grunting of a hog. 
There was no flour in the sack, the /frijoles 
were gone; and in that terrifying silence he 
thought and thought, oblivious of every need. 
She glanced at him again, so black and 
powerful, and the fear of his violence sick- 
ened her—yet she was afraid to flee. Very 
meekly she laid aside her basket and took 
the water jar; and the venomous eyes of 
Pistola followed her like a snake’s. 

Upon the bank of the eddying river Spar- 
row Hawk paused, awakened; and at sight 
of the great outer world a sudden tumult of 
rebellion swept over her spirit like the dull 
ripple of winds that hurry across the water. 
For a price her father had sold her to this 
beast, this black swine that sat grunting 
beside the fire—but she would run away! 
Angrily she caught, up her water jar and, 
swinging it above her head, hurled it far out 
into the swirling river, which swallowed it 
up, irrevocably. Then as she turned to flee 
a twig snapped; and Ramon Salazar, ever 
quick to take advantage, stepped from his 
hiding-place, furtive, yet smiling. Instantly 
his hat was in his hand, offering her assist- 
ance; he bowed and touched his heart, 
showing her a path to escape; but Sparrow 
Hawk shrank away from him and her eyes 
sought out anether way. Her thoughts 
were not of love, but of escape from sudde 
death—from murderous Pistola, when he 
found her there; yet now if she fled she 
threw herself into the Sonoran’s arms. 
What then, could she do, before it was too 
late? Regardless of her terror the gaudy 
caballero fell upon his knees with impas- 
sioned pleadings, like some glorious animal 
abasing itself before its mate, and in the 
madness of her despair Sparrow Hawk 
bowed her head, feigning to consent. With 
a low laugh he rose up to take her hand, 
when once more the willows rustled and like 
a dark shadow Pistola came creeping along 
the trail. Before him he held his long pistol, 
trembling in his grasp, and his lips twitched 
like those of a cat that crouches to spring. 

Standing together in the open they both 
saw him; and Sparrow Hawk hid her face, 
but Salazar did not blench. Like a flash 
of light his hand sought out his own gun; 
three times he shot before Pistola could pull 
the trigger, for he was awkward in his aim—. 
and when at last the heavy pistol spat out 
its tongue of fire the Mexican was gone. 
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Crouching behind his own smoke he ducked 
and ran for the willows, plunging through 
the bushes like some wild bull and leaving 
Sparrow Hawk to face the black fury of 
Pistola alone. 

“Ah, shameless woman,” he shouted, 
standing over her, “now you shall die for 
this!’ He thrust the muzzle of his pistol 
against her breast; and his eyes dilated sud- 
denly, but Sparrow Hawk made no sign. 

“What?” he cried. “Is it nothing? Take 
that, then—and that!” He struck her twice 
with the flat of his revolver, but she took the 
blows in silence. Then, raging, he seized 
her by the hair, essaying new tortures, but 
nothing could break her sullen submission, 
and he threw her down, baffled. 

“Es pérasel”’ he said, glowering. ‘ Wait!” 
And driving her before him he strode back 
to his camp, brooding upon some great 
revenge. 


In the morning when the Chemehuevis 
looked out over the willows there was no 
smoke above the camp of Pistola, and when 
Sparrow Hawk’s mother came slowly in 
upon the trail, pretending to bring a little 
present for her daughter, the ashes by the 
fireplace were cold and the wood-rats had 
left their tracks upon the floor. From his 
lone jacal the outlander had _ vanished 
utterly, like a desert leaf which, swept in 
upon the breath of the west wind, falls upon 
the river and is borne silently away—and 
the women set up a great wailing, for Spar- 
row Hawk was gone with him. In the black 
night they had crossed the river, and along 
the dark trails of the mesquite bottoms 
Pistola sent his woman before him, until at 
last they came to the white mesa where the 
drifting sands roll in. There he took the 
lead, heaping all his burdens upon her; and 
in the morning they were lost in the nothing- 
ness of the great desert which runs on for- 
ever from the land of the Chemehuevis. 
Through black mountains rising high to the 
west it went until at last, so the old men said, 
it sank down into a great hole below the 
level of the sea, where the water had been 
drunk up suddenly by the wrath of the 
Sun God—and beyond that, in lofty 
mountains, dwelt the Black Indians of the 
desert. 

As Sparrow Hawk followed on toward a 
notch in the distant mountains all the weird 
traditions about the Black Indians came 
back to her, for to that tribe they said 
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Pistola belonged. Ishmaels of the desert, 
without a home, without a name, wandering 
across the sands; thieves, murderers, pos- 
sessed of magic—so the old men of the 
Chemehuevis painted them; and Sparrow 
Hawk trembled, for she saw that Pistola 
was returning to the land whence he had 
come the year before, bearing the lump of 
gold. Yet for what purpose he took her 
with him she did not know. In the willows 
by the river he had paused with his pistol 
pressed against her breast—and now he was 
taking her to a more terrible death. 

By dim trails, tracked only by wild burros 
and mountain sheep, Pistola led her grimly 
through the great silent places of the desert; 
and when she seemed perishing from thirst 
he turned aside suddenly to hidden tanks 
in the rocks, where the cloud-bursts had 
gouged out great pot-holes in the sides of 
the mountains and left there an atom of 
their floods. Across barren wastes, where 
the harsh rocks cut her feet and the sand 
in the washes was barren and trackless, he 
pressed on relentlessly; but when she could 
have died from hunger he sought out grassy 
sinks where roots were plenty, or led her to 
thorny mesquite thickets where the wood- 
rats had hoarded up beans; but always he 
eyed her somberly, never smiling, and 
Sparrow Hawk shrank before him as from 
the face of Death. 

Now the land of her own people dropped 
behind her, immeasurably far, but she still 
watched the peaks that marked the way; 
and every night she waited to escape, but 
like some sleepless devil Pistola sprawled 
upon his blanket, his knife and pistol be- 
neath him—and at the stir of a finger he 
opened his baleful eyes. 

For ten days they toiled on, two black 
specks in the immensity of the desert; creep- 
ing up toward the great divide, and from 
dizzy footholds among the peaks the 
mountain sheep gazed down upon them 
curiously. Then from the last slow rise they 
looked down into the abyss of the Colorado, 
where the great dry sea lay shimmering in 
its perpetual mirage; and beyond rose the 
huge black bulk of Torres, and snow- 
capped, granite San Jacinto, and a thousand 
little hills along their base. Silently Pistola 
stood upon the summit, and his eyes swept 
out across the burning sands to his own 
home at the base of frowning Torres. There 
by their bitter springs the Black Indians 
camped among the rocks, roasting marrow- 
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sheep and the sweet hearts of 
flowering magueys—but he was outlawed 
forever. The curse of the medicinemen lay 
upon him, and the ancient anathema of the 
padres—for he had stolen the padre’s gold 
and sold it to the white men. 

Like some wild thing Sparrow Hawk 
watched him as he stood black and scowling 
against the sky, until somewhere among the 
thousand hills his eyes came to rest. Then 
he strode forward full of purpose, and as she 
looked ahead Sparrow Hawk saw always 
before them a dull red spot among the little 
hills, a point of color in the midst of the 
blacks and grays. The sun set, but Pistola 
only took the water-bottle from her pack 
and pressed on, tirelessly; and when Sparrow 
Hawk lagged he struck her with his stick. 
A devilish unrest seemed to lay hold upon 
him and he almost ran across the salt-strewn 
playas of the sea; yet for the woman he had 
no mercy, but beat her continually. All 
night, as the stars wheeled on and vanished, 
they toiled across heavy sands that glistened 
with alkali, passing through the sink of the 
dead sea and climbing up, until with the 
dawn they were lost among the thousand 
little hills that skirt the flank of Torres. 
Still thinking of her home, Sparrow Hawk 
had tried to watch the stars, but at last, 
bowed down beneath her load, she lost all 
track—and when in the morning the sun 
rose up, it had shifted and stood, hot and 
metallic, in the north. 

Now at last Pistola saw that she was con- 
fused, and he laughed. Then grudgingly 
he gave her a drink of water—for he did not 
want her to die. Death should not too 
quickly intervene, to rob him of his drudge. 
But when with her last strength she had 
carried his load to the hill; when, withered 
and starved and beaten, she had gathered 
the scattered gold for him and the great 
curse of the padres lay upon her head, then 
like an out-worn horse he would leave her 
on the desert to die—and that last lingering 
misery should glut his jealous vengeance to 
the full. 

At the base of a well-remembered hill 
where, fleeing from his own people, he had 
paused to loot the haunted mine of the 
fathers, Pistola halted and crossed himself 
from habit. Shallow trenches ran along 
that hillside like dead furrows, and from the 
bottom of one of these Pistola had taken his 
lump of gold. There in ancient days, so the 
old men said, a Spanish padre had loaded 
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his Indian neophytes with treasure, and 
when he left he held out his hands and laid 
a curse upon the spot-—whoever took of the 
gold should be outlawed forever, and who- 
ever showed the way to the white men should 
die. So the story had come down among his 
people, the Black Indians who live upon the 
floor of the desert. And so, too, it is with 
the Chemehuevis, and with all Indians, 
wherever gold is hidden—whoever shows it 
to the white man is accursed; the medicine 
of his people works against him forever. 
Yet gold is good and will buy much flour, 
and even whisky—and this was the last 
penance of Sparrow Hawk, to dig it for her 
lord, and then to die. 

With harsh scoldings Pistola drove her to 
the work and as she toiled up and down the 
trenches, digging up the heavy black lumps 
and wedges, he sat by his pack, drinking 
stolidly from the water-bottle. Load after 
load the woman laid before him and, picking 
out the pieces that were big and heavy, he 
struck them together to knock off the rotten 
quartz and stowed them away in his bags— 
a half in each, until he had all he could carry. 
Then he slung them across his shoulder and 
hung the water-bottle beside them, thrusting 
out his lip as the woman drew near to help 
him. The time for his revenge had come, 
and he turned upon her savagely. 

“Ouita se!” he snarled, using the word 
that is spoken to dogs. “Get out!” and 
rolling his eyes wantonly he struck her once 
with his stick, and threw it away. 

‘“Bastante d’esa!” he growled. ‘‘Enough 
of that!” and, drawing his pistol, he clicked 
the cylinder significantly. Then with a 
pitiful wail Sparrow Hawk threw herself 
before him, hiding her face, and Pistola 
stood above her, laughing up at the sun, 
sole witness of his triumph. 

‘How now, Shameless One,” he cried at 
last, ‘dost repent thy guilty love? Que 
bueno! That is good! Wait here, then, and 
I will go and hunt water.” He laughed 
again, glorying in the humor of his dis- 
sembling. “Hasta mafana!” he piped, 
mimicking the soft Spanish of Salazar, and 
with all his jagged teeth agleam he turned 
away. 

As a rabbit crouches low before the 
shadow of an eagle and will not so much as 
look up from fear, so Sparrow Hawk lay 
motionless, shrinking from the long-ex- 
pected blow; and when he was surely gone 
she remained quiet, glancing from beneath 

































her flowing hair. From high mountains 
far away Pistola looked back with distance- 
piercing eyes, and when as the sun swung 
low he still saw the blue of her dress, where 
she huddled against the red hill, he laughed 
aloud. Then with the gold on his back he 
turned his face to the west, to the land of 
the Coahuilas, for he was outlawed from his 
own people. 


All day Sparrow Hawk had followed the 
squat burly figure of her master as he 
mounted up the ridges, waiting for him to 
reach the summit; for she was still afraid. 
But when he was gone she stood up, and her 
hollow eyes burned with a new light. Far 
away, sleeping upon the rocky bank of the 
Colorado, lay old Ehrenberg; and her 
mother watched for her by the open door- 
way. As the old men of the Apaches, left 
behind to die, totter along after their hard- 
hearted children until they fall, so Sparrow 
Hawk, sold like a sheep to the outlander, 
turned back across the desert to her own 
people, drawn on by the wild home-longing 
or rer kind. 

There at last she might have escaped the 
mesh of fate and dwelt again among her 
people, serving the jacal of some tall 
Chemehuevi, had she not unwittingly 
gathered a handful of the accursed gold and 
tied it in a handkerchief beneath her dress. 
For it was not needful that the padres 


should call down anathema upon their 
treasure, nor for the Black Indians to 
shoot their blighting magic—within the 


gold itseif there lies that which calls out 
the worst in every man, curse enough— 
and all unthinking Sparrow Hawk took it 
with her. 

As the broad black shadow of Torres 
stretched out across the desert, blotting 
away the sunlight from all the lesser peaks, 
she came again to the edge of the great dead 
sea and, climbing to the summit of a little 
hill, gazed out across the hazy vastness, 
astonished. There, where on the day before 
the salt-strewn desert had lain shimmering 
in the heat, a chaos of jagged mountains 
pierced the sky; and the well-remembered 
mountains, beyond which lay her home— 
they too had vanished, and the desert was 
in their place. Then Sparrow Hawk threw 


herself upon the ground and wept, for the 
whole world had changed; and when the 
night came on even the stars seemed strange. 
But as she sat upon the hilltop, bewildered, 
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suddenly a yellow light burst out in the east, 
glowing like the moon, or a camp-fire, far 
away. It was the headlight of a great 
engine rumbling in upon the siding at Flow- 
ing Wells, and as it stood, glaring vacantly 
out across the trackless sands, Sparrow 
Hawk watched it steadfastly, drawing it in 
line with a star. 

Like a new-born comet the light glowed 
and died away; but when it was gone Spar- 
row Hawk fixed her eyes upon the star, and 
all that night she hastened on across the 
broad playas of the sink where in his anger 
the Sun God had drunk up the sea, hurrying 
to escape his morning wrath; for none but 
the dead abide there, and her knees were 
very weak. At last she fell in the heavy 
sand, and as she lay spent the sun rose up 
gloriously in the east, stripping away the 
shrouded mystery of the night, laying the 
desert bare. And in all that vast emptiness 
where the light had been, there was nothing 
but a single house, standing against the 
golden dawn; and a row of poles, slender as 
Indian lances, running to the two ends of 
the earth. 


A house and a name-post, the track, and 
a seep of bitter water; that was all there was 
of Flowing Wells—except Jim. ‘Tall and 
bright-eyed, yet moving feebly, this man 
who had once been the friend of everyone 
in the big office at Cincinnati now dwelt 
there on the desert alone, breathing the 
heated air and waiting he knew not for what, 
whether it was life or death. Upon the 
office table his instrument clicked and 
chuttered away, carrying the news of the 
great world past him; and he listened, me- 
chanically, waiting for his call. When the 
long freights pulled in he gave their orders 
to the conductor and engine-driver, and as 
the crowded passenger trains rushed by he 
reported them to the despatcher; then for 
hours he lingered about—idle, useless, but 
there, a link in the mighty chain. 

When from the curving rim of the east 
the sun rose up and beat upon the wall be- 
side his bed, and the warped boards began 
to snap and crack, he also rose up to endure 
another day. For the thousandth time his 
eyes wandered away across the changeless 
void, and the heart within him cried out 
against its nothingness. Yet even now 
when the aching loneliness seemed intoler- 
able, his eyes lighted upon the patch of 
vivid blue, far out upon the desert where 





Sparrow Hawk lay; and as he gazed it 
moved and rose up—a woman. 

For months Jim Orcutt, the sick man, 
the link in the clicking chain, had never 
gone a hundred feet from his house. Only 
perfect quiet and rest would heal the torn 
lungs and turn back the ebbing tide of life. 
But the destiny of every man lies in the hand 
of God, and the same fate which sent Spar- 
row Hawk across the desert to Flowing 
Wells now beckoned inexorably to him— 
and if it was a mere accident, assignable 
only to chance, yet it touched his life as 
surely as if it were the padre’s curse, laid 
upon all who took the gold. With a canteen 
of water he hurried out across the blinding 
sands, his breath coming in quick gasps, a 
cough racking him in fierce spasms, until, 
as he knelt beside Sparrow Hawk and held 
the canteen to her lips, the red stain of 
hemorrhage burst suddenly from his own. 
As he helped her through the sand he forgot 
that Sparrow Hawk was only an Indian, 
forgot that his own strength was gone; and 
even after he had laid her upon his bed he 
did not think of the cost. But when at last 
she lay asleep, her haunting eyes closed, her 
shrunken hands relaxed, he swayed upon 
his feet; and for long hours that followed he 
lay upon his back, gasping for breath. 

Day after day, in the lone house upon the 
desert, the color crept back into Sparrow 
Hawk’s brown cheeks, her eyes brightened 
and her feet became quick—but Jim grew 
whiter and whiter. As he moved slowly 
about his work Sparrow Hawk watched him 
curiously, wondering at the hacking cough 
and the sudden flushes of blood; but when 
her eyes met his she forgot everything but 
their infinite gentleness, and the woman 
that Pistola had killed awoke suddenly 
within her breast. Silently she tiptoed about 
the room, picking up his clothes, making his 
bed, running to fetch fresh water; and every 
time he looked up her dark eyes glowed, 
and her flashing smile quickened even the 
slow pulses of Jim. Then, since he could 
not speak Indian-Spanish, she began in 
broken words to learn his language; asking 
the name of everything, like a child. At 
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first, when the great trains came plunging 
down upon them, she ran and hid, for none 
of her people had seen the fire horse of the 
white men which shakes the earth like 
thunder; but one night, when a freight en- 
gine, far away, cast its yellow eye upon them, 
she took Jim by the hand and tried to tell 
him her story, pointing at the gleaming 
headlight and the desert that had given her 
up—but the handkerchief of blackened 
nuggets she never showed, for it was against 
the medicine of her people. 

Yet in all other ways she strove to win his 
favor; and at last, one day when she had 
done all things well, she crept nearer to him 
and put her hand in his. It was the custom 
among her people for a woman, when she 
was free from her father, to give herself to 
whom she would, taking him for her master. 
Then Jim looked into her eyes and under- 
stood; but the ways of his people were dif- 
ferent, and he would not doher wrong. Like 
an Indian princess she stood before him, 
radiant in her wild beauty, and he kissed 
her, for she was very dear to him and he 
had bought her with his own blood—but 
his eyes did not answer the soft challenge, 
and Sparrow Hawk ran away weeping. 

For a week she went about downcast, and 
then one morning when her work was done 
she stood by the doorway, looking toward 
the north where her own people lived and 
where she could see the dim spires of the 
lofty Picachos, which lie far down the river 
from Ehrenberg. For a long time Sparrow 
Hawk gazed at them in silence, thinking of 
the great journey; and when Jim looked up 
from his work she went over to him quickly. 

“T go now’ she said, and stood beside 
him abashed. Then suddenly she drew 
the knotted handkerchief from her bosom 
and laid it before him. 

“You keep” she whispered, untying the 
knots, and the black lumps rattled noisily 
upon the table. 

“What—gold?” he cried, seizing upon 
them; and Sparrow Hawk regarded him 
fearfully, yet with a wild light in her eyes— 
for she hoped with the padre’s gold to win 
his love. 


(What happened to Sparrow Fawk when a white man answered the call of the padre’s gold will 


be told in the September number.] 
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I follow the trail, 
Cn find truth ere I rest, 

I follow the trail: 

Men say J shall fail 


Ju this measureless quest 


Co find truth ere J rest. 
What though J should fail ? 
I follow the trail. 


—drene Hardy. 
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The Chimes of Santa Lucia 


By Juan Corte 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


ITHIN a few hours’ walk 

of Santa Lucia mountain 

is the Mission of San An- 

tonio, and near it the 

village of Jolon, at the 
time long past of which I write the largest 
settlement between Monterey and San Luis 
Obispo. I first saw the village of Jolon in 
early spring, and it was there I fell under the 
thrall of the easy, indolent life of the herds- 
men and farmers of the early days. So 
deeply did I come to love this secluded spot 
with its wasting wealth of nature’s beauty 
and poverty of man’s achievement that I 
might have been there to this day, with 
children and grandchildren about my 
hearthstone, had not the fatal lure of ad- 
venture led me to an act that turned my 
face to foreign climes and kept me a 
wanderer there during nearly all the wide 
space of time between then and now. 

Little more than a month after I first set 
foot in Jolon I was idling away a morning 
too warm for huating in lounging under the 
fig-trees beside the adobe house in which I 
found food and shelter. The drowsy still- 
ness was broken only by the murmur of the 
little stream flowing through the garden and 
by the droning of bees in the honeysuckle on 
the porch where the mother of the household 
was preparing a simple dish for the noonday 
meal. 

Through half-closed eyes I dreamily 
watched soft white patches of sea fog floating 
across dark lines of peak and cafion of the 
great mountain towering grayly into the sky, 
when out of the dim heights into which I 
gazed came floating on the tranquil air the 
sound of distant bells, a more faint, far-away, 
weird melody than I had ever before heard. 
The sound was indescribably supernatural 
and the sensation of the momeit was of 
awe. Three times the bellssounded, then the 
silence was again unbroken save by the sub- 
dued murmur of stream and of insect life. 

I looked at my aged hostess. Her cheek 
had paled to ashen gray, her lips moved 
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dumbly as though in prayer, and she 
crossed herself repeatedly. The few figures 
on the street were like carven statues, the 
faces turned toward the mountain. 

lor a moment after the last sound had 
died away my own lips were dumb, then I 
asked: 

“What is it, mother?” 

It was not until the question was asked a 
second time that she replied in a voice made 
barely audible by fear. 

“The chimes.” 

“The chimes?” I asked in astonishment. 
“Who rings the chimes up there?” 

“IT know not, my son.” 

And no further response could I get to the 
question, until finally, as though saying the 
last word to stop further asking, she re- 
peated, ‘I do not know, but it is said to be a 
lost soul doing penance for a great sin.” 

“But why do they not go and find who 
does it?” 

She hurriedly made the sign of the cross. 

“No one dares do that. If they but tried 
they would surely die.” Again she mur- 
mured a prayer and made no reply to 
further questions. 

But such curiosity as now was mine could 
not be balked by womanish fears and my 
quick decision was that I would solve the 
mystery. 

The rest of the morning I spent in search- 
ing the mountain side with a field-glass, a 
powerful instrument which next to my 
hunting rifle was most highly cherished. 
But careful as my scrutiny was I found 
nothing that seemed worthy of notice except 
that in the midst of a densely wooded slope 
I could discern the outlines of a high, jagged 
cliff towering above the tops of the pines. A 
band of deer moved slowly across the bald 
heights above this cliff, but there was no 
other sign of life save a pair of great vul- 
tures, the condors of the north, sailing lazily 
like black ships upon the pale phantom sea 
whose tides forever rise and fall upon the 
mountain top. 
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In the afternoon I went about the village 
asking those I met about the mystery of the 
chimes. It was one of the saint days and 
many were idle but none had the time to 
answer my question. The old mission keep- 
er to whom I went as a last resort said it was 
well that man should not try to pry into those 
things which God had concealed, and there 
was a sternness in his tone which forbade 
further questioning. The young men to 
whom I spoke showed embarrassment. To 
me it seemed a reflection upon their courage 
that no effort was made to find a solution of 
a mystery so deep that its existence must be 
doubted were not the hearing of many the 
unquestionable proof. Doubtless there was 
something of this reflection in my tone 


which they resented. At any rate I got 
nothing from them but evasive refusals 


to answer my questions, and at night I 
sought the couch under the trees which 
served as my bedchamber with a full sense 
of failure. 

But the love of adventure had kindled in 
my blood a fire which once started had 
always burned so fiercely that other passions 
by comparison seemed cold and common- 
place, and I had no superstitious fears to 
chill the flame. 

It was not perhaps until two hours later, 
when the moon had come from behind the 
eastern hills and covered the mountains and 
valley with a flood of silver, that Mariana, 
the daughter of the house where I lived, 
came to my wandering mind. Doubtless 
it was the moon that brought her to me, for 
though I had known this dark-eyed maid 
of the mountains but a few weeks we had 
sat under the fig-trees more than one evening 
while the moon covered the world with its 
mellow glory. Mariana was absent now 
and would not return from a visit with her 
brother at the great rancho Paso del Robles 
until the day after tomorrow. Until then I 
must wait, and in silence, for it was plain 
that quest of knowledge among others of 
Jolon would only cause displeasure and 
opposition. 

It was not until the second evening after 
Mariana’s return that my chance came. 
Again we sat under the fig-trees, and her 
pleasure to be with me was as plain as the 
beauty of her young face and star-lit eyes. 
I was touched by both, but truth compels 
confession that a greater satisfaction was in 
the hope of what she would tell me of the 
thing forbidden to be told in Jolon. And 
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in the deeper twilight, when she knew I had 
heard the chimes and I asked her who rang 
them, the little hand in my own trembled 
and the voice which protested she could not 
and which begged me not to ask or to think 
more of it, was broken with fear. Still 
protesting, she told me, as I knew she would. 

It was a strange story I heard under the 
fig-trees of Jolon; so strange that I hesitate 
to set down on paper that which must 
furnish the fabric and color of a tale that 
rivals the invention of fiction. 


Nearly two years before this time there 
had come to Jolon to take charge of the 
parish school a young man whose learning 
in language and music distinguished him 
from any teacher who had before come 
to the sequestered village. His name in the 
diploma of an Italian university and in the 
letters of commendation which he brought 
with him from good men across the sea was 
Giuseppe Margold, but the name Margold 
he used only when required to do so, he 
said, for the reason that his father had been 
disowned and disinherited when he was 
married to his mother, on account of the 
bigotry and intolerance of his family. And 
so it was that he preferred the name only 
which his mother had given him, and when 
coupled with the modest title of teacher or 
professor it was quite enough, he declared, 
for a man of his humble station. His in- 
gratiating manner and his great talent in 
music gained the young teacher quick 
popularity, which was made stronger by 
the deep interest he professed in the work 
of the church. In appearance he was slight, 
dark, intelligent, and possessed of unusual 
knowledge of the world for a man well under 
thirty years. Coming direct from Italy he 
spoke Spanish and English as well as 
Italian. He said but little of his past to 
anyone. To Mariana and her dear friend 
Inez Castro, he told the strange tale that he 
was born on the ship which carried his 
mother from Italy to India, where she went 
with his father, an English officer, who 
had died there. He lived in the East with 
his mother until he was seventeen, when 
he went to Italy to be educated as a teacher. 
His mother remained in India, having 
abandoned her own people and_ religion 
and become an adept in the cults of the 
East. In these cults he also had become . 
proficient, but had yielded to the persuasion 
of his mother’s family to return to Italy. 





Why he had come to the far West he had 
never said. 

The name of Inez Castro I had not heard 
before, and its mention awoke my quick 
interest. 

In reply to my questions Mariana said 
that Inez was the daughter of the widow 
Castro, who was laid in the churchyard 
beside her husband half a year before on 
account of the awful fate which had_ be- 
fallen her daughter. She had died of a 
broken heart. 

“Ts Inez also dead?” I asked. 

“That I know not” she replied. ‘‘No 
one in Jolon knows. This is the terrible 
suspense which killed her mother. ‘The 
beautiful Inez’ she was called, and was so 
known to all the people as far as Monterey. 
To her mother she was greater than a 
princess. Of the young men of Jolon none 
could walk from the mission with her but 
Giuseppe, the teacher, and Rejalio Rojas, 
son of the rich man whose land is as far as 
the Tassajara and upon it so many cattle 
the number is not known. Of all the young 
men who fell in love with Inez, these only 
were allowed to speak to her except in the 
presence of her mother. She was indeed 
lovely, and proud as she was beautiful. The 
mother’s pride in her daughter and in the 
memory of her husband, who had been a 
brave soldier in Spain, was so great that she 
had room in her heart for little else. 

“But when Inez left her, then the proud 
spirit was broken. For a little while she 
cherished hope of her return, but when hope 
had failed she shut herself in the house and 
died so soon that some said she had taken 
her own life. When the heart is broken 
death is merciful and comes quickly.” 

“Was Inez good as she was beautiful?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, as the saints are good, so was she. 
Suspicion may say what it will, but as the 
white lilies on the altar of the church are 
pure, soshe waspure. Some poor, mean souls 
speak harshly of her, but none know as I 
know how good and gentle she was, how con- 
fiding and how strong her faith in others.” 

“When did she go from Jolon?) And who 
went with her?” I asked. 

The pain it gave to answer these questions 
was shown in faltering words and low tense 
tones. 

“Tt is more than half a year since Inez was 
last seen in Jolon. It was late in the 
autumn, on an afternoon of Sunday. She 
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had her mother’s approval tospend the night 
with me, in this house. She did not come. 
I have never seen her since the morning of 
that day.” 

Mariana shuddered. Then after a pause 
she spoke more hurriedly, as though she 
wished to tell the rest without interruption, 
and the questions on my lips were unasked. 

‘She confided in no one, unless it was in 
Giuseppe. They disappeared the same 
night, Inez and the young teacher. Some 
people of Jolon whisper that they have gone 
far away together, but I can not believe it. 
Or if they have, it is not her own will but 
because of his strong influence over her. 

“Giuseppe Is a very strange man, and 
to me it seemed that he knew more of 
other religions than of the holy church. To 
Inez and myself he once talked of the re- 
ligions of the East and the wonderful things 
done by some of their priests. He did not 
say he could do those things, but he left the 
impression on my mind that he could. He 
had the power to control others. 

“When I think of Inez now, this power 
seems terrible. To me she said that he was 
bound to do a great work in the world, 
that he could make all people do as he willed. 
When he looked at me I had a feeling of 
being helpless. When I told Inez of this she 
only said that he was a wonderful man, that 
he would become a great man. 

“This she said to me the day he asked us 
to go into the garden to see the snakes he 
kept there. They were terrible rattlesnakes, 
and were very angry when strangers came 
near the cage in which they were kept, but 
in the hands of the teacher they were quiet 
and harmless. They came to him at his call 
and he would stroke them as we would 
stroke a kitten, and speak to them as though 
they could understand his words. It was 
then I noticed the strange, fascinated way in 
which Inez watched every moventent he 
made, and I began to distrust him and 
would have hated him had I dared.” 

Again Mariana shuddered. She paused 
as though her mind were held in the grasp 
of a repulsive memory and answered wear- 
ily and in faltering words when I asked how 
he had secured the snakes. 

She did not know. Giuseppe was in the 
habit of taking long trips alone in the moun- 
tains. Sometimes he would be gone for two 
or three days and no one knew where he 
went or his purpose in going, though some 
said it was for fasting and prayer. It was 
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We had sat under the fig-trees more than one evening while the moon covered the world with 
its mellow glory 





after a prolonged absence that he was 
known to have the serpents in his garden. 
Some said he had them to show the people 
his miraculous power, while others shook 
their heads and were displeased that the 
young teacher should find pleasure in such 
loathsome creatures, the type and nature of 
the Evil One himself. 


When Inez and Giuseppe disappeared, 
it seemed that they were taken up 
into the clouds or that the earth had 
swallowed them. The swiftest horse- 
men went north and south, as far as 
Monterey and San Luis, and Indian trailers 
went over the mountains and along the 


coast. But no clue, no trace was found. 


All the men, and the women and children, 
too, spent weary days in searching the 
canons and densely wooded hills, for of all 





the maidens of Jolon none was so beloved 
as Inez. 

Then Father Sanchez came from San 
Luis and all the people to whom word could 
be sent were called in for council and for 
fasting and prayer. It was Friday, a good 
saint’s day, and the mission was filled with 
sad and weary people. Many eyes were wet 
with grief, for hope had grown dead in their 
hearts. They believed the young teacher and 
the beloved Inez had been removed by a 
power stronger than that of earth. The 
hand of God had taken them. Only Rejalio 
and a few of the young men refused to be- 
lieve. Rejalio lifted his hands toward 
heaven and made an oath. He would 
search for Inez as long as the spark of life 
was in his body. He would find her if she 
still lived upon the earth. On the morrow 
he and his friends would go to the summit 
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of Santa Lucia and from there would lay out 
a course which would no spot un- 
searched from the Salinas to the sea. 

Then it was that the chimes rang the first 
time. From the very clouds above Santa 
Lucia came the sound of bells that no 
earthly hand could ring. That the voice of 
heaven spoke through them none could 
doubt, and men and women fell upon their 
knees and uttered prayers in voices which 
trembled with fright. Women sobbed in 
agony of fear. Father Sanchez was first to 
regain composure, but it was not until he had 
consulted some of the strong men of the 
church that he came to the altar and de- 
clared that beyond a doubt the bells had 
sounded from the sky as a warning to those 
who would further unravel the 
mystery through which the young teacher 
and a daughter beloved in the church had 
been removed from earth by the providence 
of God. The truth, he said, was very clear 
that they had not been removed by human 
means, for were that true some sign would 
have been left behind to show how and 
where they had gone. To them 
further would be to question divine wisdom, 
an act of hostility to the will of God. 

“Did all the people believe as did Father 
Sanchez?” IT asked. 

Every soul in Jolon worthy of the name, 
she said, believed the words of the father. 
Had not the bells been miraculously re- 
moved! And who could doubt their own 
hearing? As time went by, and upon each 
holy day the chimes again rang, more. surely 
the conviction was fixed in their minds that 
by the decree of heaven Inez and the young 
teacher had been taken away. Even Rejalio 
Rojas had given up and now mourned his 
beloved Inez as dead. 

No one in all Jolon but Richard the Devil 
had dared to deny the truth. On the day 
when the chimes had first rung he stood at 
the mission door and when Father Sanchez 
said that the bells sounded the will of 
heaven, he was heard to laugh harshly and 
to declare with a fierce oath that whether 
or not the will of heaven he would find the 
teacher and Inez and teach the ‘‘dagoes” a 
lesson in common sense. 

“Who is Richard the Devil?” I asked with 
more eagerness than should have been. 

I was told that only trouble could come 
of my knowing this terrible man. That I 
must have nothing to do with him. And it 
was not until I had expressed a strong desire 
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to avoid so dangerous a person that I was 
told that Richard the Devil lived in a cabin 
on the banks of the San Antonio at the foot 
of Santa Lucia mountain. He had been 
there little more than a year, but quite long 
enough to make himself hated and feared by 
every person in the valley. He was a miner, 
or had made that an excuse for blowing down 
the sides of the mountain with awful explo- 
sions which shook the hills and made the 
windows rattle in the houses of Jolon. The 
great mass of rock which he had blown out 
had filled the narrow channel of the river 
and caused it to spread over the valley. 
When those who would use the land asked 
him to destroy no more he only laughed in 
their faces and consigned their souls to per- 
dition. He called them “‘dagoes,”’ and said 
if they bothered him again he would blow 
the whole village of Jolon off the face of the 
earth. The name ‘Devil Dick” he boast- 
ingly declared had been given him by his 
own countrymen, the gringoes, and no one 
doubted that he had come to live in the 
mountains because of the many crimes he 
had committed elsewhere. 

The moon was high in the heavens when, 
with such consoling words as I could, I bade 
good night to Mariana. Whatever of other 
sentiment was there, in my heart was deep 
sympathy for her. Mingled with a sense of 
exultation for what I was determined to 
do was a forecast of the pleasure it would 
give me to relieve the poor girl’s mind 
of its burden of harrowing uncertainty. 
I would make known to her the fate of her 
friend. 

On this night my wooing of sleep was to 
little purpose. Under the magic light of the 
full moon the valley of San Antonio lay 
within its wall of mountain peaks like a 
great emerald in a setting of burnished 
silver, while over it all the heights of Santa 
Lucia towered a sentinel forever on guard. 
It was a scene of enchantment unbroken by 
inharmony of sound or color. 

The Valley of Peace I would have named 
it, but now it was strangely blended in my 
mind with the black mystery so recently 
enacted within its borders. I was getting a 
new outlook upon the world. Strange ques- 
tions were claiming from me an answer. 
Whether stern and forbidding as the waste 
places or lovely as this valley of the West, 
the face of nature is glorious, but across it is 
there always the dark trail of man’s vagrant 
follies? 








The only answer I have made in all these 
years is that there are heights and depths in 
nature to which man may not go. 


Devil Dick, the gringo, stood in his 
cabin door, his scowling face framed 
in bristling red. His face, a weather-beaten 
white with purple slash of knife from scalp 
to chin, was sinister beyond description. 
The insolent indifference with which he 
watched my approach proved the value of 
the advice received the night before, but my 
desire to talk to the man was much too strong 
to be shaken by a matter of appearance. 
Had he worn the horns and hoofs of his 
namesake, I would still have ventured to 
question him. I could then, as I can now, 
speak and write English understandingly, 
but I cannot undertake to repeat the 
language of this nondescript ruffian, so 
mixed was it with strange words. The 
moment I saw him I ceased to wonder at 
the name Devil Dick. 

He refused the cigarette I offered, but 
filling his wide mouth with tobacco he 
answered my first question by laughing 
loudly, declaring that no “‘dago” had enough 
courage to face the chimes alone. He would 
go with me, certainly. He was going any- 
way and would see that no harm came to 
me. All he would require of me was that I 
bring along a good rifle and a flask of 
brandy of ample size. In three days there 
would be another saints’ day and the chimes 
would ring again. With emphasis he 
declared he would be there at the time and 
would give the saints a tune that would wake 
them out of their long sleep. 

My distrust of the desperate villain in- 
creased with every word he uttered and the 
danger involved in taking a hand with him 
in anything was growing upon me, but so 
firm was my determination that I quickly 
made an agreement to return to his cabin 
at an early hour on the day named by him. 
The pact was made and I knew that I would 
carry it out, for it is my nature and the habit 
of my life to make good my word be the 
consequences good or ill. 

The repugnance I felt for Devil Dick was 
very real, but I did not leave him until I 
knew that he had twice attempted to locate 
the place where the chimes were rung. 
On the day when I first heard them he was 
within a few hundred yards of the spot when 
the bells sounded, and declared he would 
have reached it had he not found the almost 
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impassable way so thickly infested with 
rattlesnakes that he had decided to seek 
the place by another trail. He assured me 
on his honor as a devil that the chimes were 
rung at the bottom of the cliff which I had 
seen far toward the summit of the great 
mountain. He had the ‘‘medicine”’ too, he 
said, that would clear the trail of anything 
that might bar our way. My rifle would be 
useful only in case we should encounter a 
bear or a mountain lion. Armed as he 
would be, he cared not whether the bells 
were rung by angels from heaven or by 
devils from lower regions. 


The moon rode low over the western 
hills and the pallor of the eastern sky 
was untouched by the gold of morning as 
with swinging strides I made my way 
toward the rendezvous of Devil Dick. Two 
days of inaction had but added to the keen- 
ness of my desire to get at the vital spot of 
this dark mystery. I had waited with ill- 
concealed impatience. The night air was 
heavy with the odors of wild roses and of 
many flowers. Timid rabbits hopped noise- 
lessly across the trail and in a little opening 
on the hillside a family of deer was feeding 
in the moonlight. Near by a gaunt wolf 
peered inquiringly from a clump of poison- 
oak where he was waiting for a chance at the 
spotted fawn. From a sycamore below the 
trail came the low notes of a mocking-bird 
singing softly of love. But all these were 
known only to my outward senses. I had 
neither pleasure nor interest in them. My 
mind was deep in the maze of the problem to 
which I had set myself the task of solving. 
I was so intensely alive to all the dramatic 
possibilities of the tragedy in which I was 
about to become an actor that other things 
were as irrelevant and immaterial as stage 
scenery when the issue of life and death is in 
the play. The lust of adventure was 
supreme. 

The first flush of dawn was in the east 
when I stood at the cabin door of Devil Dick. 
No one was there, but very soon the owner 
came from the brush with a young deer on 
his shoulders, a portion of which he had 
in a frying-pan and cooking over a small 
fire in less time than it could have been done 
by any woodsman I had ever known. His 
only greeting had been a surly nod, and now 
he ate in silence and almost as quickly as 
the hungry dog to which he threw the scraps. 
I felt no hunger but ate because I knew the 
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need of food when endurance is put to test in 
mountain-climbing. 

Carefully tying a bag of black oilcloth 
over his shoulders and filling his mouth with 
tobacco, Devil Dick broke the morning’s 
silence and addressed to me his first words. 

“Well, pardner, here goes fer the saints. 
We'll see what they’re made of at 10 
o'clock.” 

The pleasantry in the words was em- 
phasized by a laugh that sounded like a 
snarl. Handing mea heavy stick and taking 
another of the same sort he turned into the 
trail which led over the hill to Santa Lucia 
mountain. I have climbed mountains with 
many kinds and colors of men, but none 
that taxed my endurance as did this white 
barbarian. He climbed more like a panther 
than a man. The route he followed was 
long and as difficult as the crossing and 
ascent of several deep, heavily wooded 
canons with nearly perpendicular walls 
could be. As the sun rose the morning be- 
came excessively hot and sultry and dark 
clouds began to gather over the northern 
range. A rumble of thunder was heard in 
the distance betokening one of those last 
fitful storms of springtime in a placid clime. 
Dripping with perspiration and staggering 
with exhaustion, I would have been com- 
pelled to humiliate myself by begging for a 
slower pace had we not stopped in an open 
glade upon higher ground, from which point 
the great cliff came into view the first time. 
I was surprised at its nearness. It was less 
than half a mile distant, but from the lower 
side had to be reached by way of a deep 
wild canon, while the heights immediately 
above were densely wooded. 

With a snarl of pleasure Devil Dick ob- 
served my fagged condition, but in no other 
way recognized my presence. For some 
moments he stood silently looking at the 
cliff and then asked the hour. It was a 
quarter of nine. We had plenty of time, he 
said, to reach places from which we could 
see the ringing of the bells. He was going 
to the top of the cliff, and with the cool 
assurance he had shown from the first, 
directed me to a place below from which I 
could see its base. 

I watched this silent creature with his 
catlike tread as he quickly crossed the glade 
and disappeared from sight with a feeling 
that he was more monster than man. And 
then for the first time since he uttered the 
words it came to me with shocking force that 
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for this day I was in reality his “‘pardner.”’ 
Mingled with my thirst for adventure was a 
better motive than he was capable of know- 
ing, but together we were seeking the same 
object. This brief disturbing reverie was 
brought to an end by a loud peal of thunder. 
The voice of the storm was like a call to 
action and I plunged into the depths of the 
dark canon. 

The trail near the bottom of the canon 
had been used only by wild animals, but I 
was able to follow it easily until it reached 
higher, rock-covered ground. There within 
fifty steps I killed half a dozen rattlesnakes ofa 
size more enormous than I had ever seen. 
It was an unequal battle in which I was 
quickly defeated, for besides the terrifying 
size and great number of the venomous 
serpents, the air became filled with a sicken- 
ing odor from which I was glad to escape. 

On the farther side of the canon progress 
toward the cliff was desperately difficult on 
account of the tropical growth of vegetation. 
For a time which doubtless seemed longer 
than it was I had struggled through this 
nearly impenetrable jungle when the thought 
seized me that I had been sent there for the 
deliberate purpose of making it impossible 
to reach a point from which I could see the 
foot of the cliff. Nearly exhausted as I was, 
the thought was staggering. Looking about 
despairingly I detected through the dense 
tangle a large boulder rising perhaps to a 
height of thirty feet and in line with the only 
open space through the forest of towering 
pines. From this boulder it might be possible 
to see the base of the cliff. 

Leaving my boots, coat and rifle at the 
foot of the boulder I climbed to the top in 
frantic haste. One glance showed the 
bottom of the cliff in plain sight. Then 
weak and dizzy from the effort I closed my 
eyes and sank limply down with a happy 
sense of triumph. 


From the boulder to the bottom of the 
cliff was less than a hundred paces. 
The cliff stood at the head of the narrow, 
deep canon like a giant obstruction placed 
there to prevent entry or egress. A wall of 
five hundred feet in height faced the canon. 
In front of the cliff was a nearly bare space 
covered with flat rocks, and at the back of 
this was a large and apparently deep cave, 
overhanging which was a massive projec- 
tion of stone like a great hood. A little 
stream of water ran from the mouth of the 
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cave into the canon, and in a series of falls 
made music so gentle that it seemed out of 
harmony in this dark cathedral with its walls 
of frowning cliff and spires of towering trees. 

Fatigue was now forgotten and mind 





intensely alert as my eyes followed the face 
of cliff to the top and I saw standing upon 
the highest point the form of Devil Dick. . 
Peering over the edge he moved about as 
though not satisfied. Hurriedly he went to 
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one side and disappeared, then ten minutes 
later reappeared on a narrow ledge some 
fifty feet below the summit. 

The next instant I was near to doubting 
the reality of all things, so unlike anything of 
this world was the sight upon which my 
gaze rested. Standing in the mouth of the 
cave were a man and a woman. Hand in 
hand they stood, the man in the garb of an 
Indian adept and the woman in a robe of 
white. I knew that it was Giuseppe and 
Inez Castro whom I saw, but so differ- 
ent in surrounding and condition from my 
wildest imagining that it seemed impossible 
to believe the evidence of my senses. For a 
moment they stood thus silently looking into 
space, then the teacher walked slowly to the 
front and right side of thecave. The woman 
followed, walking as one asleep or in a 
trance. They stood partially concealed by 
the low branches of an oak-tree. The man 
took a book from his robe and went through 
the form of a brief ceremony. Then he rang 
the chimes. The bells were so concealed 
among the branches that I could not see 
them. I think they could not have been 
seen from the outside from any direction. 
The chimes sounded as they did the first 
time I heard them, except that here the 
tones were very loud and clear. The full 
tones of the bells were given, evidently that 
they might be heard by the people to whom 
they carried their dread note of warning. 

The melody of the chimes filled the deep 
canon with music as wild and weird as ever 
human ear had heard. Three times they 
rang. The last notes were sounding faintly 
when, mingling with their dying echoes, came 
a scream of deadly terror, a shriek that 
might have come from the lips of unfortu- 
nates in the agony of torture. It stopped the 
beating of my heart and chilled the blood in 
my veins. Fromtheledgeof rock where I had 
last him Devil Dick was_ hurtling 
through the air, headlong to his doom. His 
arms were outstretched and I saw that in one 
clenched hand he held the dismembered 
branch of a tree and in the other the black 
bag which he had carried upon his shoulders 
from the cabin. My eyes followed him 
down, down to the projecting rocks above 
the cave. Then a great flame of fire was fol- 
lowed by darkness. The mountains seemed 
rocking like boats on a mad sea; they were 
falling upon me. There was bursting agony 
of sound; then silence, darkness and 
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When consciousness returned I was lying 
at the bottom of the great boulder. I was 
unable to rise and lay still for a long time. 
My mind as well as my body was strangely 
numb. I wondered whether I was fatally 
hurt but was little interested. There was 
another sharp peal of thunder and I felt 
there would be rain. The thought of be- 
coming wet was more distasteful than the 
thought of death. I was annoyed because 
my rifle would be lying on the wet ground. 
I thought if I should die no one in the world 
would ever know how I came to my death. 
There were many reasons why no one 
would come to this spot, perhaps for many 
years. Would my fate add another pain to 
the sorrow that had clouded the young life of 
Mariana? I felt that it would. I again 
drifted into oblivion that was like sleep. 

I awoke with cold rain beating in my face. 
The sky was black with clouds from which 
lightning flashed. The crashing and boom- 
ing of thunder was like cannons in a battle. 
My senses were alive now. I crawled under 
the edge ofthe boulder out of the beating rain. 


I now began to think of that which had 
happened. I had survived, but what of 
others? The air was not cold, but I put on 
my hunting coat and shivered. I closed my 
eyes but could not shut from them the fate 
of Devil Dick. It was like many deaths in 
one. The fall from the cliff was certain, 
dreadful death and in the black bag he must 
have carried enough deadly explosive to kill 
a thousand men. Had other lives been 
destroyed by an act for which I was in part 
responsible? I feared to ask myself the 
question. 

I rose to my feet with painful effort, then 
moved to higher ground above the boulder 
and turned my face to the cliff. If by the 
mercy of God I had never seen that sight 
how different would be the life I have to 
look back upon! The mouth of the cave, 
the great projecting rock above, the tree in 
which the chimes were rung, were all gone; 
wiped from the face of nature as though they 
had never been. And the poor unsuspecting 


souls who had stood there in fancied 
security! Of their fate I was the only 
witness. Their awful doom was known to 


none other than myself, and I alone of all the 
world must carry the strange secret. For 
should I dare to tell the truth men would 
declare me a madman, and none could be 
found to seek with me the proof. 
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Then a great flame of fire was followed by darkness. The mountains seemed rocking like 
boats on a mad sea 
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The truth would be taken as a fantastic 
tale, the creation of an idle fancy or a mind 
distraught. Either that, or some accusation 
would be laid at my door. Not even Mari- 
ana’s love could stand a trial like this. I 
could not ask it. The prejudice of family 
and friends would be against me, and 
though faith opposed by reason should re- 
main she could not withstand their verdict. 
Of all the unhappiness I had brought upon 
myself and others I felt most keenly now the 
cold, unspoken parting from Mariana. 
Standing in the presence of the awful 
tragedy which must take us far apart I knew 
the light within the dusky eyes of this inno- 
cent maiden would be the dearest, saddest 
memory I would carry with me. 

All this passed through my mind more 
quickly than it is told. Silence, effacement 
from the places and people who knew me 
was the only way left, a way leading far into 
a world of which I then knew little. 

For a moment I stopped to look about me. 
The storm had gone by and the noonday 
sun shone bright. Raindrops gleamed 
upon emerald leaves like jewels. A gentle 
breeze sighed softly through the great pines 
and the nielody of singing birds floated upon 
the warm air. But within myself the storm 
still raged, a storm of regret and self-accu- 
sation. The black clouds of remorse cast a 
shadow on my soul that has rested darkly 
there through all the passing years. 

The way of escape was the problem be- 
fore me and it was quickly solved. In- 
stinctively my mind turned to Thief Charley, 
and that night I lay in the cabin of the rene- 
gade on the banks of the San Antonio. 
With this outlaw I had made terms and on 
the following night he was to go with me to 
Jolon and carry to the nearest boat landing 
the few articles I could not leave behind. 
This was to be done under cover of darkness 
that none in Jolon might know of my going. 
Like many another thief, Charley was not, 
I hoped, without a sense of honor, and I 
bound the pledge of secrecy upon him as 
strong as I could with liberal pay. It was 
not until a later hour, when more money had 
been paid and the brandy flask had done its 
part, that the well-oiled tongue of the secre- 
tive son of the wilderness cleared away some 
uncertainties in my troubled mind. 

Thief Charley knew of the cave under the 
cliff and its occupants. Until recently no 


other than himself, white man or red, had 
seen it. 


He had found it a few years before 
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while hiding from justice and had used it asa 
place of refuge. The trail by which it could 
be reached was so blind and difficult that no 
stranger could follow it. In one place 
descent had to be made by use of ropes. On 
the lower side approach was impossible on 
account of the den of snakes. 

The outlaw had been sought by the young 
teacher for his knowledge of the mountains, 
but he could not say why he told him the 
secret of the cave. He could not refuse 
anything he asked. The teacher knew 
what was in his mind before he told him. 
With two young Indians he had made many 
trips to the cave, carrying there the things 
Giuseppe desired. They went always in the 
night and the work was hard. The bells 
and the books were very heavy. The 
beautiful white girl had been carried over the 
trail by himself and another Indian. It was 
easy for one who had seen her to understand 
the teacher’s love for her. Any man would 
have loved her madly, she was so beautiful. 

Only a few days before the present time 
Giuseppe had come in the night time to 
Thief Charley’s cabin. He said that he was 
going to leave the cave and go on a long 
journey over the sea and must have help to 
make the start. To no one but the outlaw 
and one other trusted man was the secret 
to be confided. 

Thief Charley did not know that the 
young teacher had gone upon a longer 
journey and to a more mysterious country 
than any land across the sea, and that there 
was one who would guard his secret well 
because of his fear that the truth should be 
known. 


When the dim shadows of star-lit even- 
ings fall upon my pathway there comes to 
my ears the sad melody of distant bells 
ringing a requiem to the beautiful maiden 
of Jolon, bringing to my troubled soul the 
truth that I alone of her race or kindred 
know the tragic end that came to her. It is 
then I feel that I must give this writing to 
the world that all may know the truth, and, 
when that is done, go to that wild, lone spot 
and upon the stone beneath which she 
found an unhallowed grave inscribe these 
words: 

HERE SLEEPS 
THE BEAUTIFUL INEZ 
FROM THE CRUEL FATE OF EARTH SHE 
WAS SAVED BY THF WILL OF 
HEAVEN 











The Chimes of Santa Lucia: 


To do this might quiet a ghost that walks 
within the empty chambers of a wasted life; 
might help belief that in this tragedy of long 
ago I was but the instrument of fate which 
wrought the end of human lives that greater 
evil might not be. 


Tending the flowers and the young corn 
and peppers in a dooryard of Jolon there 
long has been in summer days a woman in 
whose memory the chimes of Santa Lucia 
still live. Had you asked her she would 
have told you in a voice which was low and 
sad that upon the day when the chimes last 
rang fire flamed from heaven, the great oak 
near her humble dwelling was riven from 
crown to root and the thick walls of the 
mission were cracked by the trembling 
earth. She would sit long when you left 
her looking through the mist in her eyes 
at the mountain whose summit rises 
toward those blue fields where man has 
not trod and the glory of the stars is 
undimmed. 


From the window at which I am writing 
these last lines my eyes wander to the once 
familiar beauty of the Golden Gate and the 
bay of San Francisco, but not long can even 
this enthralling picture claim my attention. 
For before me lies a newly-opened letter 
which tells me a strange absorbing story 
of unchanged devotion, and of this I would 
tell the reader as women tell in a postscript 
the most important news of all. It is the 
happy story that in the loyal soul of Mariana 
is still shrined the memory of a wayward 
youth, the love of whom through all the 
changing years has left no room for others. 
It is a simple story of faith in God and man 
to which I have been a stranger for so many 
years that my eager impulse is to share with 
others my new-born hope and happiness. 
That being done, there is another part so 
interesting to many as well as to myself, and 
so important that it be clearly understood, 
that I shall give it here in the simple, honest 
words in which it came to me this morning. 

“Tt gives me great happiness, dear Juan, 
to tell you that which will take away your 
distrust of our holy church because of the 
awful sin of the man we knew as Giuseppe. 
We have known for years that he was a bold 
impostor who deceived the good Father 
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Sanchez and the people of Jolon. It has 
caused me much sorrow that you, too, did 
not know the truth. It was soon after the 
disappearance of Giuseppe that a report was 
sent to the head of the church and after the 
long time required for investigation and 
transmission by mail, which was slow in 
those days, the official statement came and 
was read in the mission to all the people. 
It said that the man called Giuseppe had fled 
from India a fugitive from justice and that 
he had never been in any way connected 
with the church. Even the name he bore 
was not his own but was stolen from a 
young student of the church who died on 
the voyage with him, as were also the letters, 
papers and books which he used to change 
his identity and establish himself on this 
far-away shore. He only juggled with holy 
religion and the love of pure women as do 
men of the far East with pagan things. It 
is hard to believe any man could be so 
wicked, and the only regret you should feel 
for that which you tell me of his death is 
that the time did not sooner come to rid the 
earth of one so unfit to live. Our dear Inez 
we have deeply mourned, but happier indeed 
is her fate with a God who is merciful as 
well as just than with those of earth who too 
often are neither merciful nor just to the weak 
and innocent who go astray.” 

There is much more in this letter which I 
read with the joy of one who has famished 
long in the desert, and having come to a 
spring of pure cold water sees beyond the 
green of forest and meadow and the hope of 
happiness in this world and the next. My 
joy I hope the reader will share, but I cannot 
ask him to go further in reading that which 
is for my eyes alone. 

Coming through the budding branches 
at my casement the soft breath of the wind 
tells me that the first flowers of fragrant 
springtime are opening in the valley of the 
San Antonio and that soon the mocking- 
birds will be building their nest in the pepper 
tree by the mission wall. In the full glory 
of early summer the young corn and pep- 
pers will grow in the dooryard and again 
Mariana will sit under the fig-trees of Jolon, 
with one beside her in whose heart the fire 
of other days still burns, not with the fickle 
flame of youth but with subdued and stead- 
fast light which shall not fail. 
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HE resources and the opportuni- 

ties of the West know no sex. 

Women workers are honored. 

And they are proud of their work 

and their accomplishments. They 
feel that on the day when they agreed to go 
into partnership with nature to accomplish 
some useful task, on that day life began 
anew. 

Said the president of a farmer’s club, at a 
woman’s farming institute in the North- 
west: “I would rather plow than sweep. 
Berry-picking is medicine. Handling horses 
is a tonic. Agricultural colleges make land 
tillage the most scientific of all employ- 
ments.”’ 

A few years ago Miss Catherine Sanson 
(now Mrs. Frank Laurendine of Portland, 
Oregon) located a timber homestead near the 
Siletz Indian reservation in western Oregon. 
There were no railroads, not even a wagon- 
road, so Miss Sanson was obliged to ride 
horseback twelve miles to her claim. Along 
one of the mountain trails, when moving in, 
she met a solemn procession with the body 
of another woman, who had died far out in 
the wilderness, strapped on the back of a 
gentle horse. But the ambitious young 
woman pushed on, lived the required time 
in her lonely cabin, and secured title for the 
timber claim which she later sold for eight 
thousand dollars. 

The experiences of Mrs. S. C. Dyer of 
Salem, Oregon, also in the same section, 
took a very different turn. She located as a 
“squatter” on a tract of Indian reservation 
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Ranching for Herself 


By RANDALL R. Howarb 


Which shall I be—a farmer or a stenographer, an orchardist or a school-teacher, a book- 
liner or a ranch-manager, a modiste or a dairy maid? In 
of business life are asking themselves these questions; 
vy to personal and financial freedom; what the profit- 
ack of means, and inexperience with the great world 
ty house-tops. 

s breadwinners, the struggles and successes—there are few 
“blased the trail” in quest of health and wealth may prove 
What 


some of the Oregonians did who went pioneering in petticoats is related in the following 


woman has done, woman may do. Just 


land, before it was opened to entry. Every- 
thing had to be carried in, sixteen miles on 
a pack-horse. Mrs. Dyer hired a man to 
clear ten acres and had a small cabin built 
for herself and children. A later survey 
proved her cabin and clearing to be on the 
adjoining claim, so she had a second cabin 
built and a second patch cleared. Another 
survey compelled her to build still a third 
cabin. The man whose land she had un- 
wittingly improved by the two clearings and 
the two cabins, accepted the donations with- 
out a word. Her trying experiences were 
not ended here for she was taken seriously 
ill and compelled to spend months in a hos- 
pital. During the forced absence her claim 
was “jumped” and contested, and patents 
for the land were held up by the govern- 
ment. Her lawyer advised her to relinquish, 
and she thus lost $600 in expenses and the 
chance of getting a valuable piece of prop- 
erty that she had hoped would help her to 
educate her children. But hers was an un- 
usual case of adversity. 

The land instinct was first stirred in Miss 
Rosa Thiel of Seattle, she says, when, with 
her hair still in crinklets, she heard her 
parents talk of early homesteading expe- 
riences. This instinct lay dormant through 
convent schooldays and until she joined a 
company of homesteaders and went to 
Quincy, Grant county, in eastern Wash- 
ington, where she selected a quarter-section 
of land. Little was known of the soil fer- 
tility at that time, excepting that bunch- 
grass horses thrived. She purchased a load 








































of lumber at the nearest town, hired a team 
and started toward her homestead, walking 
a greater part of the eighteen miles to lighten 
the load. 

The first night was spent with the nearest 
neighbors, two miles away, and early next 
morning found her superintending the 
erection of her cabin. A trial at hauling 
water from a neighbor’s induced her to hire 
a professional well-digger to dig a well. 
The community being new, all planting of 
gardens and crops was in the nature of an 
experiment. But she had chosen wisely, 
everything matured quickly, and she soon 
had watermelons thirty-eight inches long, 
cucumbers, squash, pumpkins, potatoes, 
etc. Her only protectors were a shepherd 
dog and a rifle, “‘which proves that the 
country was not so wild as many would 
imagine’ she explains. 

Two years often bring great changes in 
the West, and at the end of that time a rail- 
way was surveyed within a mile of her home- 
stead, and a large irrigation project had 
been located in the vicinity. Miss Thiel 


expresses the opinion that ‘‘any lady can do 
what I have done, and more; but,” she 
warns, “some capital is necessary in any 
new country. 


I would add,” she concludes, 





To the modern Eve, the apple is a symbol of smiling fortune, 





and paradise means an orchard all her own 


“that it is the farm for me, and avaunt with 
crowded cities and stuffy offices. Give me 
the far-reaching, rolling country, with the 
smiling wheat-fields, the waving corn, the 
growing stock, and the music of the meadow- 
lark; and, above all, the independence of 
the life, and the uplifting influence of the 
blue heavens over the soil, where one is 
free, happy and prosperous.” 

Not all women who have looked to the 
West are so practical. Also, there is such 
a thing as over-credulity. The locating of 
people on the little remaining homestead 
land of the Northwest has become a pro- 
fession. And this, like every other pro- 
fession, has its sharpers. Ignorance and 
credulity coupled with a little ready money 
are the qualities that the tricky locator likes 
to find. One of these western locators ad- 
vertised, and a Pennsylvania woman an- 
swered. She wrote that she wanted to take 
up land with fruit trees growing on it. He 
replied that he had just what she wanted— 
price for locating, $350. She came West, 
paid the money, and they started to see the 
land and the fruit trees. He took her to a 
tract of open government timber land, near 
Falls City, Oregon. It had trees on it, but 
their only product was pine nuts and fir 
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Mrs. Clara W ~ s famous cherry farm near 


its two hu 


pite h. He contended that he had fulfilled his 
agreement and to give back her 
money, so she had to take the land and stay. 
But it was all a veiled blessing, for she later 
sold her timber claim for $25,000. 

Because of the desire for free land in the 
West, the government land lotteries, on the 
opening of the large Indian reservations, 
appeal as strongly to women as to men. 
Some women have drawn valuable farms. 
A Seattle stenographer, Miss Gertrude 
Chrisman, was one of the lucky ones in the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian reservation drawing. 

“T didn’t intend to register when I started 
to Moscow, Idaho, to pay the taxes on our 
home there’ said Miss Chrisman just after 
the results of the land drawings were an- 
nounced, “but mother said I might just as 
well run up to Coeur d’Alene. I love to get 
out into the woods with a short buckskin 
skirt and my gun, or out on the plains. My 
father, an old soldier of the Civil War, held 
a timber and stone claim, and later took out 
a homestead, so that I know something 
about living on a claim. Mother took out a 
homestead claim when father died, and we 
suffered privations the first winter. I look 
forward to life on the claim with delight. 
My sister, Mrs. G. A. Smith, of Wardner, 


refused 
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winning blooded stock 





Idaho, and myself were the only colored 
girls to go to the University of Idaho, and 
we were in all the college activities while we 
were there.” 

Another of the lucky numbers at this land 
opening was drawn by Miss Grace Croon- 
quist of Coeur d’Alene. In order to enliven 
the tediousness of the much-heralded land 
lottery, which was being held out in the 
open, where the sun beat down on the crowd, 
the government official in charge of the 
event occasionally joked the women who 
drew claims. He bantered Miss Croon- 
quist by asking what she would do with 
a claim without a husband to run it for her. 

“With a dog that growls, a cat that stays 
out late at night, and a parrot that ‘cusses’, 
I guess I can run a homestead without a 
husband” she retorted. ‘‘Two heads may 
be better than one, but I have paddled my 
own canoe for several years, and I guess I 
can pilot a plow over the hills pretty success- 
fully—unless the right man happens along.”’ 

Second place on the opening of the 
Spokane Indian reservation was drawn by 
Miss Mabel B. McNickel, a Chicago stenog- 
rapher. She was taking her first vacation 
in ten years in the West, and her choice was 
considered worth $15,000. It should be 
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kept in mind, of course, regarding all such 
land openings, that they are lotteries, with 
he winning chance very, very slight. 

A number of Chicago seamstresses a few 
years ago began saving up their earnings 
and filed on 160 acres of irrigated Carey 
\ct land in Idaho. They became interested 
in western irrigated land at a meeting of the 
Dressmakers’ Art Club, and the original 
eight banded together, calling themselves 
“The Idaho Guild.” Others later joined 
the group, pooling their earnings and mak- 
ing payments on the land. After the last 
land payment was made they sent one of 
their number, Miss Glenna Lynch, to 
Wendell, Idaho, to gain formal title. 

Mrs. Margeret Cross has made a plucky 
fight against the isolation of the frontier and 
the silent fates. She is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, and was reared in 
comfort, but the land instinct impelled her 
a few years ago to take up a homestead 
about twenty-five miles south of Wilson 
creek, Washington. To help in paying 
expenses, she engaged to teach the nearby 
country school. While teaching and main- 
taining residence on her homestead, she met 
and was won by a young law student, F. M. 
Cross, who, upon finishing his law course, 
also filed upon a homestead and engaged to 
teach a country school. After their mar- 
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riage in Spokane they both planned to teach 
school until title had been secured for the 
two homesteads, but about this time the 
husband died. The young widow continued 
to teach, and to maintain residence on the 
homestead. Her material consolation, when 
title is secured, will be in the ownership of a 
splendid tract of land which when irrigated, 
as it may be, will be worth perhaps between 
$150 and $250 an acre. 

Another woman who knows what it 
means to pioneer is Miss Alice Durbin, who 
owns and manages a 360-acre farm near 
Huntington, Oregon. Her father located 
the initial homestead of the large tract in 
1875. When Miss Durbin was a mere child 
her mother died, leaving the daughter to care 
for the four brothers. From her earliest 
years Miss Durbin was fond of the out-of- 
doors, and the circumstances of the family 
compelled her also to often help her father. 
Together they did much of the farming on 
her father’s land and on her own adjoining 
quarter-section homestead. Also, much 
hard work was done in planning out and 
constructing the irrigation system that now 
supplies water to a large tract of land. Miss 
Durbin was born at Salem, Oregon, in 1856, 
yet so devoted has she been to the large 
farm which she homesteaded and inherited 
from her father, that up to a little time ago 
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The mistress of Webb farm's prosperous acres is one of many “‘farmerettes’” in the West who prefer spending 
the golden afternoons driving a potato-seeder to playing bridge for petty prizes 














she had never been outside the state of 
Oregon, and to Portland only once. 

But not all of woman’s work in the North- 
west is in pioneering. Women are also 
successful in intensified scientific farming. 
They are successful because they have capac- 
ity for such work, and because they like it. 
One of the best-known highly-intensified 
and diversified farms of Oregon and the 
Northwest has been developed by Mrs. 
Clara Webb-Smith, near Portland. The 
Webb farm impresses the visitor from afar. 
The fences, sheds and barns are well-kept 
and substantial. The fields show scientific 
care. The prize Lambert cherries from the 
orchard have taken highest honors wherever 
exhibited, notably at the Pan-American 
Exposition, the Lewis and Clark fair and 
numerous state fairs. But the farm has 
other products. Blooded stock—chickens, 
sheep, swine, dairy cows and horses—are 
seen in their reserved places, and the farm 
has gained wide fame for its blue-ribbon 
Poland-China swine and Lincoln sheep. 

Mrs. Webb-Smith undertook the manage- 
ment of the 200-acre farm several years ago, 
at the death of her father, “because some- 
body had to do it” she says. While the 
sense of duty may have first impelled, she 
is now wholly absorbed in her work and 
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Miss Helen Crawtord, college professor, is making a home from a hop-house, and developing a 
twenty-acre walnut orchard near Lebanon, Oregon 





couldn’t be persuaded to leave it. Previously, 
she had been her father’s assistant in busi- 
ness in Portland, had later gained ex- 
perience as advertising manager for a large 
implement firm, and still later officiated as 
assistant pastor of one of the city churches. 

The pride of the farm is the ten-acre 
cherry orchard of 1200 bearing trees, and a 
second ten acres of young trees. The ranch 
takes its name from this orchard, being des- 
ignated on the official letter and bill-heads, 
tastefully designed by Mrs. Webb-Smith, as 
the Webb Cherry Farm. The fruit from 
this orchard has commanded the highest 
known price received for cherries from the 
section, selling wholesale in New York for 
forty-three cents per pound and retailing 
for perhaps two cents each, since the largest 
of the cherries are from three to three and 
one-half inches in circumference, and from 
thirty to thirty-five of them weigh a pound. 
So carefully are the cherries graded and 
packed that wholesale dealers all over the 
country want Webb cherries even though 
they must pay higher prices. In the local 
market they often sell for three or four 
times as much as average cherries, which 
are found ungraded and in the boxes where 
they have been scooped, all kinds together. 
Not so with the Webb cherries. Each cherry 
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is treated individually, graded and packed 
in mathematical order and as carefully as 
are fancy apples, peaches or oranges. The 
mistress of the farm inspects every box of 
fruit before it is nailed up, for the mainte- 
nance of the orchard’s reputation demands a 
workable and iron-clad system of picking, 
grading and inspecting. The highest wages 
are paid, but practically perfect work is 
demanded. A normal output of the ten-acre 
orchard is fifty tons of fruit. Besides spray- 
ing the trees once a year and cultivating the 
ground twice—Mrs. Webb-Smith having 
devised her own * 
method of cultivation 
—there is little direct 
orchard work until 
the picking season. 
Then everything 
comes at once, de- 
manding executive 
skill, firm business 
judgment and expert 
scientific knowledge. 
The cherry season 
lasts only a month, 
hence the army of 
pickers, graders and 
workers. 

The fancy poultry, 
blooded swine, sheep, 
and dairy cows serve 
to balance and diver- 
sify this farm’s re- 
sources. A fleece from 
one of the sheep was 
awarded the gold 
medal at the recent 
A-Y-P Exposition. 
These animals have 
taken so many blue 
and red ribbons and 
banners at various 
fairs that count has been lost. The young 
woman manager of the Webb Cherry Farm, 
at the time when I interviewed her, had 
recently become the wife of the young man 
who had served for over a year as foreman 
of the farm. I asked her if she now in- 
tended to devote less time to her farm and 
orchard work. 

“No, more” she unhesitatingly answered. 

Fruit-growing is especially appealing to 
the women workers of the West. The duties 
are exacting during only a few months of 
the year, and the large profits permit all of 
the heavy work to be done by hired experts. 
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Mrs. Marion MacRae, of Hood River, Oregon, an 
apple-grower who has studied soil by 
going down a 110-foot well 
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The work is clean, out-of-doors, and ex- 
tremely fascinating. The producing land is 
concentrated into a comparatively few acres, 
permitting the better orchards to be kept as 
neat as jewelry shops, with each twig pol- 
ished and having a definite value. 

A society woman of Tacoma, Mrs. L. U. 
Loomis, and her two daughters, several 
years ago became interested in horticulture 
and purchased a_ twenty-five-acre apple 
orchard near Ellensburg. They wanted 
open-air recreation and an opportunity to 
live the simple life. Their friends dubbed 
them _ fad-followers, 
since they had had 
no training for such 
work. But the or- 
chard was _ trans- 
formed into one of 
the best - cared - for 
tracts in the county, 
and soon they har- 
vested a crop. of 
12,000 boxes of 
choice apples, filling 
ten refrigerator cars. 

Miss Eda Cameron, 
of White Salmon, 
Washington, a college 
girl who is assisting 
her father, says: 

“An orchard isn’t 
the cheapest thing to 
start, but it pays so 
well in the long run 
that it is extremely 
profitable. The price 
of raw apple land 
varies, but there are 
still tracts at $50 and 
$100 an acre and even 
less in remote locali- 
ties. It costs from $75 
to $150 an acre to clear and plant. Non-resi- 
dents have these orchards well cared for at 
a cost of from ten to fifteen dollars per acre 
for the year. Liberal terms can generally 
be secured in buying the land, so, if there is 
a will, there is a way for any nature-lover 
to have an orchard for a hobby. And what 
a paying hobby, too! A half-acre of Spitzen- 
burgs netted us $830 last year. Strawberries 
between the apple-tree rows help along with 
the expenses and make a nice profit. No 
wonder New Yorkers and Germans pay 
such prices for our Spitzenburgs. They 
can’t be duplicated anywhere.” 
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Miss Helen Crawford became interested 
in practical horticulture while professor of 
elocution in the Oregon Agri ultural College. 
She first purchased ten acres and planted 
half of it to apples, but sold her orchard for 
a good price and began looking about for 
walnut land. She decided to locate near 
Lebanon, in the heart of the Willamette 
valley, and in 1908 purchased twenty-nine 
and one-half acres of the best bottom-land 
and began her creative work by transform- 
ing a hop house on the tract into a com- 
fortable dwelling. She then purchased and 
planted the best of walnut trees. Peach 
trees were used as “‘fillers’’ for the sixteen 
acres of walnuts. Nine acres more of peach 
trees were later planted, making an orchard 
of twenty acres. The first season, part of the 
expense money was made by growing corn 
and potatoes between the rows; later, 
several acres of strawberries, which will 
clear Si1oo an acre each year, were set out. 

Miss Crawford confesses that the labor 
problem will not be an easy one to solve, 
saying: “Almost any kind of man can plow, 
but it takes a good deal of gray matter to 
keep from plowing out the trees.” She has 
done her own pruning according to Oregon 
Agricultural College methods, and intends 
to superintend the orchard until it comes 
into bearing. Miss Crawford’s advice to 
other teachers and to worn-out professional 
men and women is to ‘‘go and do likewise, 
if they desire peace, contentment and profita- 
ble labor. Let them study piant life with 
Bailey, the unity of life with Emerson, and 
‘The Life of the Bee’ with Maeterlinck.”’ 

“Larkspur,” in the Hood river valley, 
Oregon, is the country home of Mrs. Marion 
MacRae, who not only manages the develop- 
ment of her apple orchard, but sells real 
estate in the valley. She came to Portland 
in 1907—‘‘with the timber claim and home- 
stead bee buzzing uproariously in my bon- 
net’? she says. Circumstances turned her 
in the direction of Hood river fruit land, and 
she paid down her entire bank roll—just 
twenty-five dollars—for an option on a 
twenty-acre tract valued at $750. She went 
back to Portland to earn the payments as 
they came due, and to hire the tract cleared 
and planted to apple trees. All of her land 
ventures have proved successful. Nothing is 
left to chance, however. For example, in or- 
der to study the soil formation of Hood river 
valley she went to the bottom of a 140-foot 
well on a rope; and she has spent weeks in 










tramping and driving over the lands that 
she has sold. In order to pay expenses until 
the trees come into bearing the Larkspur 
orchard has been made to produce several 
crops of strawberries between the rows. 

In the rough, Larkspur cost $750; now it 
is counted to be worth just $20,o0o—and it 
is not for sale at that price. Mrs. MacRae 
attributes her success to careful attention to 
details, and because she so thoroughly be- 
lieves in Hood river lands and fruits. “I 
talk Hood river, dream Hood river, and r 
breathe Hood river’ she says. “One of the 
great’ charms of fruit-growing is that it 
keeps one in the country only during the 
pleasant part of the year when one really 
wants to be there. After the harvest and 
shipping season, an orchardist is free to 
spend the winter where he pleases, or to 
engage in other business.” 

One of the successful real-estate dealers 
of the Northwest is a Seattle woman, Miss 
Corrinne Simpson. Her fortune is due to 
successful manipulation of large acreage, and 
tide-land options and contracts. She recently 
completed a $20,000 residence on one of the 
finest quarter blocks in the city. 

Another real-estate success concerns Mrs. 
C. A. Wells, who came to Portland in 1906 
with but little capital, and as the result of 
Wise investments recently completed a three- 
story apartment and store building at a cost 
of $30,000. She was first attracted to the 
West in 1g02, when she left her Indiana 
home and located on a _ homestead in 
Oklahoma. She there passed through a 
period of bad-crop years and was required 
to vigorously defend her homestead against 
claim-jumpers. The farm is now valued at 
between $4ooo and $5000. Coming on to 
Portland from Oklahoma, she earned her 
first money by canvassing on the street, 
saving enough to make payments on four 
lots bought in a residence suburb. The lots 
were sold at a good profit after keeping them 
a year, and she undertook larger deals with 
like success. 

In Coos county, Oregon, is a woman, 
Mrs. S. A. Yoakam, who has made an 
enviable success in the dairying business. 
Having been left a widow she reorganized 
the small dairy and added to it by taking up 
a homestead. She now owns a large dairy 
ranch and is one of the recognized state 
leaders in her work, having served as county 
milk inspector and as vice-president of the 
State Dairy Association. 
























“T had my boy Yasio for awhile to do the work and play cards with. 
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But, por Dios! What's a native?”’ 


On a Level 


By Net GILLESPIE 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. R. BURRELL 


ESIDE the trail sat Keegan, gun 
in hand, and cursed the shivery 
rawness of that hour of dawn. The 
cold had gripped him in the weak- 
est spots, searching to the inner- 

most joints with a grinding agony. As the 
light broadened and prevailed, the chilly 
mists lifted also and stole away in shreds and 
wreaths of trailing vapor. Hearing sharp- 
ened with sight, a sound fell into the stillness 
that quickened his senses to the vivid alert- 
ness that guards life. He strained his eyes 
through the bushes that screened him, and 
saw— 

A man, treading heavily on, the soggy 
ground, paused for a moment in the open 
space and then, as the path dropped into the 





_the guerrillas of the forest? 


hollow, hastened his steps and disappeared. 
Keegan, the rifle idle in his palms, stared 
after him. 

The captain! Alone, and at this hour! 
Incredible! The captain a mile outside 
camp outposts at four in the morning! Yet 
here was the evidence of his eyes. What did 
it mean? Were there double dealings with 
Was there a 
traitor in camp and he the man least sus- 
pected? Following the impulse of the 
moment he sprang to his feet. 

No darker shadow moved in the dimness 
of the trail. He crossed the hollow at a run 
and gained the top of the rise. No one 
there. The trail mounted steeply and passed 
the brow of the ridge. Heclimbed, breathing 
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heavily with the weight of his rifle, and 
halted abruptly at the turn. Through the 
trees, small in the distance lay 
Bagumbayan with the fever mist over the 
river; and the captain sat by the trail with 
his head in his hands. 

Keegan, the intruder, hesitated. Abashed 
by the other’s attitude, he fidgeted, shifting 
uneasy fingers on the Krag. His one 
thought was to get away, to escape without 
being seen. He moved and the captain 
raised his head. Their eyes met—the cap- 
tain’s startled, then deprecating, Keegan’s 
in a long stare. 

“Tt’s all right” said the officer hurriedly. 
“T came out to see the sunrise. It’s all right. 
You can go back.” 

But Keegan continued to stare. 

“D’you hear me?” 

“Sure, I hear you.”’ 

“‘Wellthen, what are you rubbering about ? 
Go back, I tell you! It’s all right.”’ 

Keegan’s eyes grew dreamy. 

“(Quit your staring, you fool!” The cap- 
tain was nervous. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“T was just wond’ring—that’s all.” 

“Well, quit your wondering, I tell you!” 

“Just wond’ring why I didn’t do it.” 

“Do what, you—?”” The captain cursed 
him, patience exhausted. 

Keegan merely raised his Krag. If the 
other had flinched, he would have killed him 
where he sat; but the captain neither 
flinched nor paled. On the contrary, his 
thin face quickened with interest. 

“So that’s your game’ he commented 
soberly. 

“T waited half the night by the trail for 
the chance to pot you today.” 

“You're deserting?”’ There was no insult 
in the voice, yet the sound of the word set 
Keegan on the defensive. 

“T’ve got the drop on you!” he warned. 

The captain, bending forward, ignored 
him. “Why?” he queried. “Why?” His 
eyes narrowed with intensity. 

For a moment Keegan said nothing. He 
had answered that question again and again 
out of the bitterness of his spirit, but now, 
from a fluent beginning, he came to a stumb- 
ling halt. Last night there had been many 
reasons, the long sweep of black hills against 
the stars had seemed the symbol of his fate. 
He had hated those mountains with a grow- 
ing hatred as, month after month, they 
stood in their circle, impassively walling 


below, 
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him away from all that was good in life; he 
hated them now because he hated every- 
thing that went to make the place. But 
what share in this had the captain? 

His eyes returned to the figure before him, 
and suddenly he stared again. ‘See here’”’ 
he blurted, “‘what are you doing yourself?” 

The captain laughed, but not pleasantly. 
“That’s the hell of it” he said. ‘“‘Desertion’s 
no corner in your little market!’ Keegan 
gaped at him foolishly and the other, losing 
patience, shouted: ‘Yes, I’m deserting, you 
pop-eyed booby!” 

“But—but what for?” The men might 
kick and swear—they were only human— 
but the captain, the tin god of their existence! 

“Faugh! You’ve no sense. And I can 
read your troubles without the cards. You’re 
tired of camp life, you’re mad because I gave 
you extra outpost duty, and the canned 
salmon’s upset your stomach!” 

Keegan made no answer. There were 
many things in his memory: hikes for in- 
stance, forced hikes in all kinds of weather, 
through all kinds of country, among all 
kinds of dangers; hikes through gloomy 
valleys, overtaken by night in wild unfriend- 
ly places where morning found an outpost 
or two, headless and mutilated, at the far 
end of his beat; fruitless hikes after an enemy 
who never appeared in any tangible form, 
yet left his scars on the detachment; hikes 
through a dreary rain that fell day in, day 
out, making of the earth one vast bog on 
which they lay at night, wrapped in sodden 
blankets. Then back to camp, to drills and 
to shakes, week after week, with no mail, no 
news, no diversions but the greasy card decks. 

Beans! How he hated them! And sal- 
mon, and the everlasting hardtack! 

It was the captain who had given Keegan 
extra outpost duty; it was the captain who 
had ordained that Keegan, being physically 
fit because he had the shakes but twice a 
week when other men had them daily, should 
stand guard three nights out of five; and 
Keegan, homesick, weary and abused, 
bunched all his smoldering rage together 
and pinned it to the captain. 

“Down there” his officer was saying, 
“there’re four grades and a commission 
between us, but up here, we’re on a level.” 

He laughed lightly, his sarcasm, his gibing 
all gone. He was almost eager in his desire 
to make friends. 

‘“‘What do I care?” he fleered as Keegan 
recoiled. ‘You deserted because you were 




















lonely but I tell you, you don’t know the 
meaning of the word!” 

“Lonely?” repeated Keegan, stupidly. 
“What were you lonely for?” 

“Oh, you can’t understand! You’ve no 
idea what it is to be as I’ve been, among men 
and yet worse than alone. You don’t know 
what it is to sit idle day after day, with no 
one to talk to, no one to listen to, nothing to 
read, no word of news from home! It’s hell, 
I tell you. You don’t know!” 

“But there was the lieutenant—six weeks 

ago.” 
“Six weeks! Six years! I had my boy 
Tasio for awhile to do the work and play 
cards with. But, por Dios! what’s a native? 
And he ran away. I played solitaire then, 
between drills and when I had the shakes, to 
keep my mind off myself. I invented new 
games, and wearied of them. I wrote letters 
and tore them up. I talked to the wall until 
I was afraid of myself and then—” 

“T know” said Keegan, nodding. 
the damned fever.” 

“Tt’s everything! It’s the life out here in 
the wilderness, the responsibility*the know- 
ing your men are dwindling down, dying off 
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Keegan merely raised his Krag. If the other 
had flinched, he would have killed him 
where he sat; but the captain neither 
flinched nor paled 
























that you'll be dead yourself next if relief 
doesn’t come—and it never does!” 

“But it will soon, sure’? Keegan insisted. 

“They'll see us planted first! It’s the 
waiting that’s killing me, I tell you. You 
don’t know what waiting is—every day a peg 
more gone out of your brain. My God, man, 
I’ve got a wife and child at home. I can’t 
stay here to die!” 

“They'll be bringing a change of orders 
this trip sure. Didn’t we expect ’em last 
week? They can’t be long.” 

Keegan had never argued thus with his 
own affairs, but, for the first time in months, 
he was not thinking of himself. 

“T can’t wait” groaned the captain. 

“You’ve waited a heap of time already. 
A week or two more’s nothin’.”’ 

‘“bcan t.*° 

Over Bagumbayan the fever mist clung 
close as a blanket, and one moist fold, steal- 
ing up the slope, caught them in its clammy 
vesture. 

“You can’t ’cuz you’ve a wife an’ kid? 
What use’ll a deserting off’cer of the U. S. 
army be to them?” 

“T’ll go crazy, I tell you!” 
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With kindling contempt, Keegan’s eyes 
ran the other over. He spoke one word and 
his voice was not good to hear. 

The captain flung a hand to the flap of 
his holster. ‘‘Remember who you are, 
Keegan!” he cried feverishly. 

Keegan shrugged. “What did you say 
yourself? Down there it’s private to cap- 
tain, but up here we're all on a level.” 

“No man can call me a coward!” 

“TIT never called you that’ soothed the 
man. “I just said you would be if you 
skipped the job without your papers.” 

The captain eyed him long and_suspi- 
ciously. “You're loco yourself” he con- 
cluded, at length. ‘“‘You said you came out 
here to take a pot shot at me, and now 
you're preaching like a pulpit on the sin of 
desertion. Que hay?” 

Keegan looked at his shoes and off 
through the trees. Of course he had meant 
to kill the captain; then, why hadn’t he done 
it? 

The sun gilded the mountain tops and, 
one by one, the points in the valley below 
stood out through the fading mist like bits 
of the picture on a photograph wet with 
developer. The thought of the night now 
past seemed as the memory of a bad dream. 

“T don’t know” he fumbled. ‘Maybe the 
air’s better up here. There ain’t no wife in 
my lay-out, but I’m going back. A man’s 
got to stay with some things, I guess.” 
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Their chilled bodies absorbed the warmth 
of the early sunlight. Down in the valley 
the camp would be astir. 

Keegan moved first. ‘‘We’d best be hik- 
ing, sir. We'll be missed.” 

He waited the length of a dragging min- 
ute. Then the captain straightened, the 
tunic hanging in loose folds from his gaunt 
shoulders. 

“Attention!” he ordered. ‘‘Deserters 
right about face! Forward, march!” 

A stone’s throw farther, Keegan stopped 
short. ‘‘What’s that?” he asked sharply. 

They stood, looking up the slope of the 
mountain, straining their ears for a repe- 
tition of the sound. Far above them, a bit 
of the trail was visible, and across it lay a 
line of moving blue with the glint of the 
morning sun on polished steel. The two 
below stared, open-mouthed. 

“They'll bring the orders!” cried the 
captain. ‘They'll bring the orders!” He 
babbled it over and over again like a child; 
but Keegan was quite still. 

The end of the file passed out of sight, 
and the captain turned with outstretched 
hand. 

“Keegan!” he said. 
fool, you! Shake!” 

But Keegan, stiffening, merely saluted, 
and over the brow of the hill came the first 
of the relief detachment who, seeing them, 
waved his hat. 


“Keegan, you crazy 


















Two Mules 
and a Motorist 


An Automobiling Article, Minus the 
Automobile but Describing a Joy 
Ride with Molly and Kitty 


By PETER B. KYNI 


AU THO! AND Mucn Fu 


OF Some Fact 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY W. G. SCOTT 

N July the editor of SuNseT called me 
in to his office and informed me that 
I was looking thin and washed-out. I 


was. I had automobilitis, and I told 
him so. 
“Very well” said he. “I want you to 


write me an automobile story. Take an 
automobile, go somewhere and write about 
a” 
“But,” I protested, “where am I to go?” 
“I’m sure I do not know, and I do not 
much care” he informed me, “provided you 


find a new route in California. I want 
something NEW.” 
The same old cry! Something new! 


That’s what brings gray hairs to we’uns 
who peddle the beloved children of our 
brain to saturnine editors who are never 
satisfied. 

I got down my atlas and turned to the 
map of California, only to find that the 
Sacramento valley and the sunny San 
Joaquin were still in the same old spot, and, 

! it being harvest time in that region, there 
would be nothing “new” until the early 
rains brought forth the grass. My thoughts 
turned, perforce, from valley to mountain— 

} in fact, I thought of the remote Sierra 
where spring is latest, and that vast, little- 
known stretch of country on their eastern 

There are three counties there— 

Mono, Inyo and KernJooming up as big 

as the Thirteen Original Colonies; and 
suddenly it occurred to me that we hadn’t 
heard from Mono county for quite a spell; 
in fact since the days when Mark Twain, 
seeking local color for his book ‘Roughing 
It,” spent a few quiet months on the deso- 


slopes. 






































hing was marvelous. I hated to leave that 
lake. Even now it gives me heartache 
to write about it 


late shores of Mono lake, and left to poster- 
ity an entirely fictitious account of his ad- 
ventures in that section. 

Here, said I, is something not quite stale. 
So I wrote to my friend, Mr. W. G. Scott, 
corresponding secretary of the Inyo Good 
Roads Club at Bishop, California, explain- 
ing my predicament, and inquiring if his 
club had any good new roads in stock. He 
wired back that they had only one, but it 
Was a jo-darter of a road. El Camino 
Sierra he called it. I got down my English 
Spanish dictionary and discovered that El 
Camino Sierra, literally translated, means 
“The Mountain Highway.” 

I received a lot more information from 
Scott. El Camino Sierra, he told me, begins 
at Bridgeport, Mono county, which is a 
village forgotten, at the mouth of the Sonora 
Pass, where the Sonora State Highway spills 
out of the Sierra into the valley. From 
Bridgeport, El Camino Sierra stretches 


southward to Mojave, skirting the eastern 
base of the high Sierra. 


Scott added that if 
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100 sunset, 


I would meet him in Bridgeport we two 
, 


vould journey leisurely down El Camino 


Sierra to Mojave, and if on that trip | 
couldn't tind something to tell the motorists 


he, Scott, would im- 


gasoline and go playing 
; 


of California about, 
merse himself in ying 
matches. So, to save the life of this 


reckless man, we met in Bridgeport. 


with 
I was 
three days getting there. It requires nerve 
to get into Bridgeport, but the prospects of 


something new, together with telegrams of 


encouragement received from Scott along 
the line of march, lightened the journey 
considerably. I went from San Francisco 


to Reno, Nevada; from Reno to Wabuska; 
thence to Mason, thence over the Copper 
Belt road to Hudson, which is the end of the 
Nothing else—just the end. Here I 
Waiting, and after a 


line. 
found an 
fifty-two-mile drive across the fair state of 
Nevada I arrived ultimately and found 
Scotty waiting for me on the hotel porch. 

\ word here into the 
south, for Bridgeport deserves the passing 
tribute of a word. It is the county f 
Mono county, and it is old, old, old 
is the courthouse, the hotel, the blacksmith 
shop, the livery stable and the public school. 
civilization a few 


auto-stage 


before we start 
seat ol 


There 


Around these centers of 
aged frame buildings cluster to form a ham- 
let. Shifty-looking Injun dogs skulk fur- 
tively through its single short street. Stolid 
Piute bucks loiter along the board sidewalks 
and on the hotel porch, cursing the seltish 
ness of the pale-face in retaining for his own 
individual use comfort the squirrel 
whisky that comes in on the big freight 
wagons from Minden, Nevada, eighty miles 


and 


away. Stout squaws, with red silk handker 
chiefs on their heads, peer around the cor- 
ners at you. You see the bright glint of the 
head-dress and the tip of a nose. When you 
approach them you tind that they are gazing 
at you hopelessly, wonderingly. They are all 
alike and they are everywhere, this frag 
In this re- 
mote and undisturbed se of California 
they have made their last stand and dumbly 
await the end. There is something des 
perately pathetic about these people. They 
seem struggling to express a woe that they 


ment of a once powerful tribe. 


cuon 


feel but can never understand. 

But I was happy that first night in 
Bridgeport. It was the Land of the New. 
The coyotes Came down to the edge of the 
town and howled defiance at the village 
They made a merry hubbub and 


dogs. 
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kept me awake much of the night; but it was 
only in the morning that I knew I had spent 
the night on the scene of the last stand of the 
Olden Golden West. Two cowboys rode in 
from Antelope valley and they wore bear- 
skin chaps and artillery of the regulation 
pattern, They slouched across the floor of 
the hotel bar, with much jingling of spurs, 
and demanded whisky, and I noticed that 
the barkeep set out no ‘‘chasers.”’ 

Yes, Bridgeport is a hamlet forgotten. 
It has no telegraphic connection with the 
outside world; it has but one telephone, an 
antiquated affair that tries the soul and the 
poe ket-book. It leads off into space some 
where, and over its single wire stale news 
of the world drifts into Bridgeport, and is 
there discussed with solemnity and wagging 
of beards. 

After breakfast, Scott 
hotel with a hang-dog look and a span of 
mules. Now, I don’t like mules. I have 
always agreed with the man who said that a 
mule will be gentle for twenty years just 
to gain your confidence, in order that he 
may kick you when you aren’t looking. 
Moreover, I had distinctly specitied an 
automobile for our trip, and the appearance 
of these two ‘desert birds,” drawing a fine 
buckboard with camp equipment, rather 
annoyed me. In addition it rather gave 
the lie to Scott’s glowing commendation of 
I] Camino Sierra as an auto route, and | 
demanded an explanation. 

They were Scott’s mules; so he explained. 
The road was all right, and he would have 
come with an auto, but owing to the un- 
precedented snowfall in the Sierra, snow- 
slides had washed out the road in several 
places, and that section of the road along 
the western shore of Mono lake was under 
water, the lake being unusually high. Then 
he pointed to three weeks’ grub and two 
saddles, explaining that at certain spots 
along the road we would unhitch, saddle 
the mules and take short side trips over 
trails usually frequented by mountain sheep 
and chipmunks. After accepting this ex- 
planation he introduced me to Molly and 
Kitty, the mules aforesaid; I climbed in, and 
we bade good by to Bridgeport. 

The editor of the Bridgeport Chronicle 
(which is printed on an old Washington 
hand-press that came around the Horn 
in ’49) came down to see us off. He almost 
wept, but excused himself by saying that he 
had lived in the outside world when a young 


drove up to the 
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Scott drove up with a hang-dog look and a span of mules, two “desert birds’’ drawing : 
introduced me to Molly and Kitty and I climes 


with Camp equipment. He 


man, and now that we were leaving Bridge- 
port he was going to be lonesomer than ever. 


We were sorry to leave him, too. He was 
a mighty good fellow and gave us a column 
on the front page, together with an earnest 
plea for better roads in Mono county. The 
road to Bodie he attacked in verse, thusly: 

This road is not passable, 

Not even jackassable, a 
(nd all those who travel it 
Should get out and gravel it. 





buckboard 


I shall not soon forget that morning leav- 
ing Bridgeport. We climbed a gentle rise 
where we could look back at the little town, 
nestled at the mouth of the pass, with the 
white peaks to the north and west of it. 
The sun was coming up over Nevada way; 
there was dew on the sagebrush and a de- 
lightful tang in the atmosphere; meadow- 
larks trilled from the tops of fence posts; 
chipmunks and horned toads scuttled across 
the road; on a little knoll to our left a Piute 
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wickiup gave forth its inhabitants to stare 
at us as we scuffed past. Everything whis- 
pered of peace, of serenity, a land where no 
one worked or cared to work. Out of the 
dark shadows to the west the mountains rose, 
peak on peak, shading away into colorings 
of red and white and blue and purple against 
a sky that would have driven an artist to 
desperation. 

Molly and Kitty, filled with oats and the 
joy of living, jogged blithely on their way 
Ere long we left the valley behind us and 
turned up a canon walled with cliffs of red 
lava. Through this natural causeway a 
magnificent stream gurgled north to join 
the west fork of the Walker river. It was 
lined with willows and reeds, and frequent 
flashes of blue from the wings of numerous 
kingtishers apprised us that the fishing was 
good, It was a temptation to refrain from 
jointing our rods and making a few casts 
from the buckboard. 

For several miles our course led gradually 
upward through this box canon, with its 
massive walls of red lava. Lizards were 
numerous, but as we emerged into the open 
mesa the bird life vanished and we jogged 
along through a country as silent as a tomb. 
At noon we had gained the crest of the rim 
of Mono basin and ten miles away we saw 
through a gap the sheen of a million helio- 
graphs. It was the sun shining on Mono 
the Beautiful. 

The roadometer had registered 14.8 miles 
over a splendid road, even in the open desert. 
We were traveling a longer and a harder 
route, however, than the topography of the 
country should permit. I am informed that 
the proposed new route of El Camino 
Sierra from Bridgeport to Mono lake will 
skirt the very base of the Sierra instead of 
following the course we traveled, which 
led us at least miles from the 
mountains. 

At this point in our pilgrimage the saga- 
cious Kitty discovered a spring a hundred 
feet off the road, so we outspanned under the 
willows, and lunch was served for man and 
mule. This spring is perennial and lies 
14.8 miles south of Bridgeport. The 
water is clear and cold, and it was evident 
from the signs scattered about that the 
Basque sheep-herders, coming in over the 
mountains from the west and working up 
through Inyo and Mono during the summer, 
with their flocks, make the spring their head- 
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After an hour’s rest we took to the road 
once more. From the spring the highway 
slopes gently down to the shores of Mono 
lake, then swings west, following the shore 
for at least seven miles. We had a narrow 
tired wagon and it was rather a heavy pull 
on the mules, but while the road was sandy 
it was readily passable for a motor-car. 
There were tracks of an auto to prove this 
contention. In the worst spots the road is 
ballasted with sagebrush. 

At the first sight of Mono lake, one is 
appalled at the sublimity of its utter desola- 
tion. It is the Dead Sea of the West. Lying 
as it does in a basin in the desert, it vies with 
the heated sands in retlecting the sunlight 
until it is almost an impossibility to secure 
even a fairly respectable photograph of this 
remarkable body of water. 

The myriads of little black flies, of which 
Mark Twain writes in his “Roughing It,” 
still cumber the shores of Mono lake in a 
perpetual, swarming, seething, dying, putrid 
mass. Mud-hens and wild duck abound by 
the hundreds of thousands. In the center of 
the lake, which is estimated to be about 
eighteen miles wide and thirty miles long, 
two islands rise, side by side, one black, 
forbidding, the other milky-white. Strange 
as it may seem, these islands are the homes 
of countless thousands of sea-gulls, which 
lay their eggs nere and hatch their young. 
One is conscious of surprise to find these 
sea-birds three hundred miles inland. 

Both islands are of volcanic origin and 
composed entirely of lava. The white island 
is called by the Indians Pa-o-ha, and | 
believe there is a legend to the effect that a 
beautiful Indian maid was spirited away, 
with felonious designs, by a horrible super- 
natural monster who dwells in the hot mud 
springs on the black island, and the Indian 
maid was never heard from any more. 

Round the north side of the lake we wore, 
past two or three lonely ranches, which, 
for all their squalor and weather-beaten ap- 
pearance, were nevertheless beautiful with 
their groves of graceful Lombardy poplars 
and weeping willow trees silhouetted against 
the baked and forbidding Mono basin. 
After passing Mono lake postoffice we struck 
a mile of wonderfully beautiful road, over- 
hung with poplars and weeping willows, 
and down these deep cool vistas of greenery 
we drove to our first stopping-place, Ham- 
mond’s Inn, on the west shore of Mono the 
Beautiful. We had traveled 27.8 miles of 











Watch the sun rise on Mono lake; 
“Mono the Beautiful.” 


mingled valley, desert, hilland vale, and Molly 
and Kitty hee-hawed joyously at the pros- 
pects of supper and bed. 

Hammond’s is the first point on FE] Cam- 
ino Sierra after leaving Bridgeport, where 
one can secure oil, gasoline, bed and meals. 
You would never choose Hammond’s out- 
side of Mono county, but in Mono county 
Hammond’s is really above the average. 
The beds are clean and only four in a room, 
and the meals, while plain, are well cooked 





it will not be difficult for you to realize why the Indians call it 
In the sublimity of its utter desolation, it is the Dead Sea of the West 


and enjoyable. Some day, after the High- 
way Cominission has taken over E] Camino 
Sierra, and “‘The Pasear,” spoken of else- 
where in this article, is known as the great- 
est automobile highway on earth, a great 
tourist’s hotel, with a garage, will rise on the 
western shore of Mono the Beautiful. 
Scott, who is something of a nature faker, 
offers to furnish a genuine wild man to live © 
in a cave up the mountain-side and screech 
horribly through a megaphone for the 
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also, he thinks an 
serpent, disporting in the 
| by push 


editication of the tourists: 
aluminum sea 
saline waters of the lake and worke 


button from the manager’s private office, 


would be an added attraction. We tried 
vainly to arouse mine host Hammond to a 
sense of the advantages of modern im- 


provements, but just now he is catering to 
the trade that comes out of the sagebrush, 
and all that the trade 
and tloppin’s.” 

We stayed two nights and a day at Ham- 
experienced the wonder of a 
()ne’s first impulse, 
that dead, baked 


asks is 


sagebrush 
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mond’s, and 
mental transformation, 
when descending into 
Mono basin, is to tlee from such horrible 
desolation. But stay all night at Ham- 
mond’s and watch the sun rise on Mono. 
It will not be ditticult then for you to realize 
1¥ the Indians call it Mono the Beautiful. 
1e two barren, forbidding lava islands, the 
ack mala pai headlands, the 
Sierra along its western shore, 
are all mirrored in its shimmering bosom. 
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The mists rise along its lonely shores. The 
landscape spreads before one ineffably 
lonely, solemn, impalpable, magnificent in 
its terrible grandeur. In a little booklet 
entitled **California’s Greatest Asset,’’ which 
Scott has written to advertise Inyo the Peer- 
less, and Mono the Beautiful, he pictures 
Mono lake in these words: 
~ = « =» « « “Mono the Beautitul, 
where reigns a seemly quiet of solitude and 
vastness as if Nature herself, astounded by 
the infinitude of her handiwork, had paused, 
stricken with reverential dread.” 

That word-picture explains it all. And 
yet that man Scott is a mining engineer! 

Mono the Beautiful never looked more 
sublime than the morning we left Ham- 
mond’s for a short side-journey of ten miles 
up into Tioga Pass. A mile from the inn we 
came across a bewhiskersd man, long and 
lank, with sad poetic eyes, cooking flap- 
jacks over a campfire. He greeted us cor- 
dially, and struck by the peculiarity of the 
man and his outfit we pulled up and talked. 














loveliness of such an enchanted spot. 
of beauty—and trout 


His covered prairie-schooner was decorated 
with clusters of wild plum, Indian pinks 
and the red and golden branches of various 
shrubs found in the mountains. ‘Two aged 
and decrepit mares drew the wagon, and a 
third horse followed at will. This third 
horse, although fully six years old, had 
never been harnessed, and his owner re- 
ferred to him affectionately as “the colt.” 
An amiable bulldog sat on the seat and 
guarded the wagon. 

We discovered that the 
been in the mountains all summer. He 
lived on wheels. Evidently he had lived on 
them so long that they had become a part 
of him. He.was a philosopher and an in- 
ventor. He showed us a collapsible water 
bucket, a folding camp-stove and a folding 
windmill which he had invented in the 
solitude of the wilderness. Neither of the 


wanderer had 


three inventions was worth ten cents, but 
he must have had lots of fun inventing them. 
That inventor had life down ta shredded- 
He did the thing he liked to 


Wheat basis. 








By mule and motor, the traveler along El Camino Sierra 





do; success or failure could never turn his 
head. He had the sky above and the sweet 
earth beneath. He paid no rent; water, 
light and fuel were free. He just wandered 
wheresoever he listed—a Huckleberry Finn 
sort of a man, and I envied him. 

“TI come out here every summer” he in- 
formed us. ‘Been four months on the road 
already. = Left Angeles in’ March. 
Where am I headin’ for? Lordy, neighbor, 
I don’ know. Maybe I'll pull through the 
Sonora Pass an’ winter in the Sacramento 
valley. I don’ know.” 

He scanned us and our outfit with friendly, 
dreamy eyes. 

“Nice in the mountings, ain’t it?” he 
queried. “I like it up here because I can 
think.”” He waved a brown arm toward his 
own ramshackle outfit. “I ain’t got much, 
boys” he said a little sadly, “‘but then,” he 
added brightening, “I don’ need much— 
so I’m well off.” . 

His philosophy charmed us; we egged him 
on to conversation, and seeing that we were 
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friendly, he concluded that we were brothers 
of the faith. 

“We've got somethin’ no millionere can 
buy” he announced. ‘Look at old Mono, 
with the mists risin’ off’n her—an’ the shad 
ders on her. I can look at that all I want. 
Admission’s free an’ nobody can build a 
fence around our domain, can they?” <A 
rare and wonderful smile lit up his ascetic 
countenance. “Still, we ain’t no ways 
selfish an’ greedy about what we got, are 
we? They can all come an’ take a look if 
they want to.” 


He laughed 


insanely. Plainly he was a 
mild lunatic. He even admitted that in- 
ventions had upset his reason. Yet, as we 
left him and the bulldog discussing the coffee 
and flapjacks and turned up the Tioga 
Pass State Highway, Scotty sighed. 

“If I'm ever crazy I'd like to be just as 
crazy as that chap” he said. 

Seven miles up Tioga Pass we came to the 
foot of the long grade that leads over the 
mountains to Yosemite valley, only thirty 
miles away. A force of men was then at 
work putting this highway into shape and 
at present it is well adapted for automobile 
travel. We camped in a lovely meadow, 
hemmed in by towering cliffs and fringed 
with mountain pines. Lee Vining creek 
(it is really a river) flowed by our camp, and 


statuary 


Rock, one of Nature's odd bits of 








in the country of El Camino Sierra 


for natural, rugged, primeval beauty, Tioga 
Pass is second only to the majestic Yosemite. 

We had left the desert now and had 
climbed gooo feet above sea-level. For 
two days we kodaked and fished Lee Vining 
creek, where two-pound trout are the rule 
rather than the exception. On the third 
day reluctantly we broke camp bright and 
early, and two hours later Molly and kitty 
jogged out of this Eden into the blistering 
heat of the Mono desert, and we were back 
on EF] Camino Sierra once more. 

After clearing the southwestern arm of 
Mono lake, we swung at right angles back 
to the mountains. Past Crater and Far- 
rington’s ranch and the mouth of Bloody 
canon we went, following along the banks of 
a glorious trout stream purling through the 
desert, a brilliant ribbon of silver and green 
through the grays and ochres of the scorched 
plain, emptying into Mono lake. Presently 
we came toa point where the plain narrowed 
toa canon mouth. Through this passage we 
journeyed, turned a corner and found our- 
selves on the shores of Grant lake. 

Why attempt to describe a lake in the 
Sierra? No lord of language could ever do 
full justice to the magic beauty of this en- 
chanted spot. A hundred yards from the 
point where the lake empties into Rush 
creek we made camp, and while Molly and 




















Two Mules and a Motorist: 


Kitty, having searched and found a sandy 
spot on the creek bank, were rolling and 
grunting in delirious joy and Scott was en- 
deavoring to decide whether we should have 
mock-turtle soup or fried clams for dinner, 
I stepped to the creek bank and made two 
casts. We needed one trout each, yet I 
lingered over the battle for thirty minutes. 
In my narrow metropolitan life I had 
dreamed of such a battle royal at the opening 
of each trout season, although privately I was 
of the opinion that such aquatic monsters 
belonged in the same category with Jonah 
and the whale. 

We spent two delightful days at Grant 
lake. Two Swedes from Bodie and an 
Indian were camped there also. The fish- 
ing was marvelous. No other word de- 
scribes it. All big fish and fighters to the 
last flop. I hated to leave Grant lake. Even 
now it gives me a heartache to write about 
it, for the tourist follows the pathfinder and 
in a few years those fish will become edu- 
cated and I will be voted a disciple of 
Ananias. 

From Grant lake we swung back over the 
trail to the main traveled road, crossed ten 
miles of desert south of Mono lake, the trail 
winding around a range of a dozen extinct 
volcanoes. The desert at this point is lit- 
tered with obsidian, or volcanic glass, and 
pumice stone, and while these old volcanoes 
are said to be extinct, the heat in their im- 
mediate neighborhood was distinctly more 
pronounced than it was two miles further 
on. I am informed that in winter the snow 
melts very rapidly from their crests, thus 
giving ground for the assertion that there is 
a spark of life still left in these old boils on 
the neck of Mono the Beautiful. 

Passing the volcanoes we struck a strip of 
territory five miles long. It was so barren 
as to be absolutely void of vegetation with 
the exception of a little clinging vine with a 
pretty pink flower and occasional clusters 
of a species of thistle with a beautiful but 
odorless white blossom. In the distance a 
dark blur against the desert gave promise of 
a pine wood, and presently we came to the 
first thin gnarled and stunted outposts of the 
forest. Here we looked our last on Mono 
basin and commenced the upward climb 
toward the crest of the southerly rim. At 
Mono Mills (gasoline, etc., is obtainable 
here) we rested for luncheon and a welcome 
drink of water—then pressed onward. Down 
a long gradual grade we passed, through cut- 
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Peter B. Kyne 
over timber lands and lands where logging 
crews were then at work, and finally leaving 
civilization behind we drove through the 
grateful shade of a virgin forest of mountain 
pine. Save for an occasional Indian and the 
ever-present chipmunk, we passed nothing 
living. On through the dim whispering 
aisles of the forest primeval jogged Molly 
and Kitty, until late in the afternoon we 
came out on the bare rocky brow of Sher- 
win’s Hill and looked down into Long 
valley. 

It was a magnificent vista of country upon 
which we gazed. No human habitation met 
the eye for thirty miles, although faint 
specks denoted cattle. We swung down the 
hill and at dusk came to Thompson’s 
ranch on Dead Man’s creek. Thompson’s 
ranch is a tiny log cabin with a hitching rack 
in front of it, and Thompson lives there alone 
with his saddle horses and his dogs, keeping 
an eye on his stock which graze on the gov- 
ernment range. He iaid aside a paper a 
month old and extended us a frontiersman’s 
welcome and dinner. After dinner we 
hitched the mules, now very weary and dis- 
gusted, and resisting Thompson’s earnest 
invitation to spend the night with him (that 
was mean of us, too—Thompson hadn’t 
talked to a soul in three weeks) we took the 
trail again. The moon came up and lighted 
our way through ten miles more of wood- 
land road, and along about midnight we 
arrived safely at the Casa Sierra Hotel at 
Mammoth. We weren’t certain of the trail 
and every time we came to one of the sign- 
boards tacked to a tree by the forest rangers, 
I would get out, light a match and read the 
sign. Then our matches gave out! Nothing 
daunted, we passed the responsibility for 
our predicament up to Molly and kitty, 
who responded nobly, for at eleven-thirty we 
heard a dog barking in the distance. No 
one was up when we arrived, so we placed 
the mules in the stable, discovered that the 
“hotel” door was open, preémpted two 
rooms and with brazen effrontery showed 
up for breakfast. 

Of all the beautiful and interesting spots 
on E] Camino Sierra, Mammoth will linger 
longest in the memory. I know now that 
I shall never get it out of my blood. Bert 
Bernard is the boniface who runs. this 
frontier hostelry. He makes no pretension 
to style or sanitary plumbing, but he had, 
a darky cook who served real food. Also 


he has saddle horses and pack mules to 
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take you up the Mammoth trail over to 
the Minarets and the Devil’s Post Pile, and 
when you return all fagged out he has good 
clean beds with timothy hay mattresses, 
and if you don’t like it, there are a lot of 
people that do. 

At Mammoth we saddled iolly and 
Kitty and went up to Mammoth City. It 


used to be a city along in ’79 and "80. No- 
body lives in Mammoth City now. The 
forest has made a sortie into the main 


street and among the half-dozen tumble- 
down log cabins a new crop of young pines 
is growing. Wild animals prowl through 
the old sawmill with its rusting machinery; 
a hundred cords of wood, cut for use in the 
winter of 1880 and never used because the 
camp “petered out,” is dimly visible 
through the underbrush and trees which 
have grown up around it. A moldering, 
decaying arrastre marks the location of a 
mine where some Argonaut sunk his youth 
and his money. The destroying hand of 
time has mangled and crushed the pathetic 
little log cabins where the brave heart of 
the vanished pioneer once beat high with 
hope. It is a sad place. In the cafion 
nestle the Twin lakes; a gentle breeze, 
blowing off the eternal snows, comes down 
through Mammoth City and rustles the 
young pines that strive to hide her helpless 
old age; the subdued thunder of a waterfall 
far up the face of the mountain where the 
waters of Mary lake come down to form 
the Twin lakes, comes faintly to the air. It 
is the eternal requiem of Mammoth City. 

To hunt, to fish, to destroy any living 
thing in this Eden of the West would be a 
sacrilege. One merely grows drowsy with 
the sad beauty of the scene—lulled to sleep 
by the dirge of the pines and the waterfall, 
to dream that the souls of the pioneers that 
built a city here and then deserted it are 
passing to a just punishment for their 
inconceivable desertion. 

Two never-to-be-forgotten days at La 
Casa Sierra Inn, under the shadow of Mam- 
moth mountain, and we took the road 
again, past the geyser of La Casa Diablo, 
where the old ‘‘desert rats’? and Indians 
come to “b’ile out,” and down through 
Long valley. Every few miles a big cold 
stream, fresh from the melting snows of 
the Sierra, comes purling across the desert 
valley, emptying into Owens river. There 


were bridges across most of these streams, 
but all of them are fordable even in an 
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automobile. Good fishing in all of them, 
and flocks of sage-hen rise from the sage 
beside the road. 

Coming out of Long valley through a 
little pass, we emerged into Little Round 
valley. From Little Round valley we 
crawled up Crooked creek canon, along a 
road hacked in the face of a red and black 
lava cliff, and down into Round valley. 
Nightfall found us out of Round valley 
and at the upper end of Pleasant valley. 
I thought this latter was aptly named, for 
here we entered a farming and dairying 
country and put up for the night at a farm- 
house. 

We resumed our pilgrimage next morn- 


ing, driving through large prosperous 
ranches whose fields were dotted with 


droves of fine cattle. There was a beauti- 
ful interchange of fields of timothy, alfalfa, 
corm and grain-fields. The ranches were 
well kept, every house and barn had a red 
roof and was surrounded by weeping wil- 
lows or Lombardy poplars. Truly, it was 
a pleasant valley. 

We arrived at Bishop, Inyo county, 
about noon, having traversed one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles behind Molly 
and Kitty. After resting two days in 
Bishop, we resumed the journey down the 
Owens river valley. The country around 
Bishop—in fact, down to Lone Pine—is 
very beautiful. It has the charm of the 
unexpected. From a desert strewn with 
heaps of malapai, one passes into green 
fields with irrigating ditches. A few miles 
of this and then—the desert. 

We had passed all the big mountain 
peaks by the time we reached Lone Pine 


late in the afternoon. Mt. Gillett, Mt. 
Morrison, Kearsarge and Whitney—we 


passed along their bases in succession. 
They are the real sights of El Camino 
Sierra—snow-capped, — cloud-enshrouded, 
majestic, terrible, overawing in their calm 
assumption of the impotence of eternity. 
At Lone Pine we endeavored to secure 
horses and climb Mt. Whitney, but under 
the advice of Mr. Marsh, who built the 
Smithsonian observatory on the summit 
and appears to be Mt. Whitney’s favorite 
son, for he knows every dip, spur and angle 
on her wrinkled old face, we abandoned 
the attempt. There was still too much ice 
on the trail, and while under Marsh’s 
guidance we could have reached the sum- 
mit, it would have been a difficult task. 
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DRAWN BY W. G. SCOTT 








This is the “Pasear,’’ a little fifteen-hundred-mile stroll through Fairyland. Pretty good scheme, isn’t it? 
Starting at San Francisco, the motorist wiil run south along El Camino Real, through the coast valley of 
California, the country of the Franciscan missions, to Los Angeles and south to San Diego. Then north, along 
E] Camino San Diego, through the orange groves to Los Angeles again. Then north, along El Camino Sierra, 
to Lake Tahoe in the Alps of America. Thence down the western slopes of the Sierra via Truckee and Donner 
lake, or Placerville and Folsom to Sacramento and finally San Francisco, over El Camino Capital 








From Lone Pine we motored down the This portion of El Camino Sierra is the 
valley and across the Mojave desert for least interesting. The white Sierra grad- 
nearly one hundred miles, following along ually recedes as you go south, and gives 
the line of the Los Angeles aqueduct. way to a low range of scarred volcanic 
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hills, scarlet with oxide of iron. It is just 
plain desert, but the desert is beautiful 
after you have learned to love it. The 
road is good. 

At Mojave I bade Scott good-by, caught 
a north-bound train and was back in San 
Francisco next morning. I was glad to get 
back, but—I had seen El Camino Sierra, 
and I wouldn’t have missed it for a farm. 

Three hundred miles, more or less, of 
something different every three miles— 
valley and stream, mountain and lake— 
sagebrush and gr&isewood and big pine 
forests—baking desert and cool, inviting 
snow—rolling, lovely meadow with droves 
of white-faced Hereford cattle and an 
abandoned waste with the skulking coyote 
and the courteous rattlesnake—whisper- 
ing pines and lakes and waterfalls and 
glaciers and cliffs and dark, bottomless 
canons, a land of romance and wonder 
and mystery, a world forgotten—that is 
Fl Camino Sierra. It is a land of per- 
petual paradox. From Mt. Whitney, the 
highest peak in the United States, one may 
look across several mountain ranges into 
Death valley, the lowest point in the United 
States. 

Along the entire route there are accommo- 
dations for tourists; every little town in 
Owens valley is a depot for auto supplies 
and repairs. The roads are surprisingly 
good and by the expenditure of a very small 
percentage of the eighteen million dollars’ 
State Highway fund, can be placed in such 
condition with the natural road-building 
materials right at hand, that a week-end 
trip for dwellers in towns from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles through this great 
scenic wonderland would be quite feasible. 

Under the plan presented to the State 
Highway Commission by my friend Scott, 
who loves California and good roads so 
much that he gives all of his time and most 
of his money to the cause, El Camino 
Sierra will constitute the eastern leg of a 
great system of state highways conceived 
by Scott and designated by the singularly 
euphonious Spanish title of The Pasear. 

Starting at San Francisco, the tourist, 
after having visited the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition to be held in 1915, 
can motor down El Camino Real to Los 
Angeles. He will pass through the won- 


derfully fertile coast valley of the state, 
through 
Santa 


Del Monte, 
Barbara and 


historic Monterey, 
the old California 
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missions. Most of the distance he will 
wind along the sea-coast. 

After touring through the country around 
Los Angeles, the visitor may next start south 
over El Camino Real, and upon arrival 
at San Diego, located perhaps in the most 
beautiful setting in all this world for any 
city, he will attend the Panama-Califor- 
nian Exposition which also will be in prog- 
ress there in 1915. After visiting Coro- 
nado, La Jolla and Tia Juana, he will 
motor back through the mountains, via 
Temecula, Riverside and San Bernardino, 
traversing nearly a hundred and fifty miles 
of beautiful country where are situated the 
most magnificent orange groves in the 
world, and at Los Angeles will terminate 
his trip over the San Diego loop of The 
Pasear. 

Starting at Los Angeles he will fare north, 
through Mojave, over El Camino Sierra to 
Bridgeport, Mono county, past Bridgeport 
and up through Alpine county to Lake 
Tahoe, in the Alps of America. 

From lovely Tahoe, the visiting motorist 
will wind down the western slopes of the 
Sierra, through scenes hallowed in Cali- 
fornia history, song and story, through 
Placerville and Folsom or via Donner lake 
to Sacramento, the state capital, on down 
the Sacramento valley, following the river 
through the Gardens of The Netherlands and 
back to San Francisco via E] Camino Capital. 

That is The Pasear—a little fifteen- 
hundred-mile stroll through Fairyland. 
Pretty good scheme, isn’t it? With the 
establishment of The Pasear, California 
will come into its own more rapidly and 
will be known far and wide as a motorist’s 
paradise. It will be an added attraction 
to both of our California Expositions in 
1915. 

Scott says we ought to see America first. 
We ought—and the best way to start is to 
take a trip over The Pasear and spend 
two weeks along El Camino Sierra. If 
you can’t afford a motor-car, I recommend 
a span of mules, a good buckboard and 
lots of grub. If you can’t afford such an 
outfit (indeed, in these days of cheap motor- 
cars, it’sa toss-up which to take) then I suggest 
a gun and rod, a roll of blankets, a knap- 
sack and a pair of sturdy legs. Go some- 
how. 

W. G. Scott of the Inyo Good Roads 
Club converted me. El] Camino Sierra 
is as close to heaven as ! ever expect to 



















































The new route of El Camino Sierra will skirt the 


very base 





of the Sierra, on the eastern side where the 


mountains practically dispense with preliminary foothills 


get, and having once tasted the delights 
of the trail, I’m going back. Even as this 
story goes to press, Molly and Kitty are 
sticking their long sad heads out the win- 
dow of Scotty’s barn in Bishop, watching 
us leave for another trip over the same 
route—in a motor-car. Pretty hard on 
Molly and Kitty to have to stay behind, 


but that’s what comes of being a mule 
and pulling a load all of one’s days. Don’t 
you be a mule. Back out of the pack 
some summer, kick up your heels, and hee- 
hawing with joy go cantering down El 
Camino Sierra; for there is a prize at the 
end of the trail. 
Try it. 





The Comfort of a Friendly Fire 


By Rosert V. CARR 


The sheriff mutters as he sees 


The light smoke curl above the trees: 


A story writ upon the air 


By danger, mocking-eyed and fair; 


A curse, and, lo, the black guns speak, 


The outlaw falls, the acrid reek 


Of burning ash across him drifts, 


And in the smoke his spirit lifts. 


For lonely, hunted men desire 


Tke comfort of a friendly fire. 
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OHN CAREW, prodigal, sole re- 

maining scion of the stock of Carew 

in California, sat on the sagging 

porch of the old farmhouse in the 

mountains above St. Helena, looking 
out frowningly over the dismantled acres 
that had constituted his Uncle Andrew’s 
ranch, and which were now his, by virtue 
of his being the next of kin. 

It was twenty-five years since he had seen 
the place last. Then he was a boy of thir- 
teen and the ranch was in the full prime of 
its yielding vineyards. Now, barely fifteen 
of the original forty acres of cleared land 
were under a sort of makeshift cultivation. 
The stumps in the old vineyards looked like 
nothing so much as decaying headstones. 
Gray gnarly trunks obtruded themselves 
gruesomely among the blossoming trees of 
the old apple-orchard. The barn and out 
buildings leaned and sagged as despondently 
as the house itself. 

Lawyer Wilson, whose month-old letter 
announcing the fact of his uncle’s death and 
of his own heirship had reached him only two 
days before in San Francisco and had brought 
him yesterday to St. Helena, had prepared 
him partially for the changed conditions. 

“The place is badly run down” he had 
told him, in describing his uncle’s deteriora- 
tion in the last twenty years. “I’m afraid 
you couldn’t get much for it as it is.” 
~ Still, he had advised his going up to look 
at it and had suggested his accepting the 
hospitality of Jim Conners, who happened 
to be in the village that day, and who lived 
a little beyond the Carew ranch, for a lift up 
the mountain. 

“Tt would save hiring a livery rig’? he had 
said, with a comprehensive glance which 
Carew felt took in the full details of his 
shabbiness. ‘‘You could camp up there for 
a couple of days and look things over, and 
Jim would bring you down again Monday 
when he comes in.” 

As his immediate 
were decidedly limited, 


financial 
Carew 


resources 
had been 
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glad enough to accept the suggestion. At 
his own request, Conners had let him off 
at the turn where the ranch road joined 
the county road four miles above the village, 
and he had walked the remaining mile 
through the timber to the ranch itself; but 
it was almost dusk when he reached the 
place, so that he had really seen nothing of 
it till this morning. 

Now, however, as his eyes roamed over 
the details of dilapidation confronting him, 
he echoed the lawyer’s words irritably. No, 
certainly, he wouldn’t get much for it as 
it was. 

He started up impatiently, and as he did 
so his glance took in the magnificent sweep 
of timber to the east. It all belonged to the 
ranch; and those wooded knolls to the left, 
and the slope of pines back of the house— 
they must still be standing. He hurried 
around the house to see, and as his eyes 
swept the dark familiar circle a sudden thrill 
of eagerness shot through him, dispelling 
the half-fiormed thought that perhaps he 
needn’t sell the old place for a song after 
all, and sending him up the old path past 
the spring with an elasticity of step strangely 
new to him. 

An incident of his last visit to the ranch 
had flashed into his mind as he looked up 
at the pines, and as he hurried on up the 
path the whole scene recalled itself vividly 
to him. Again he saw his uncle stepping 
proudly around the base of the monarch of 
the grove, a strange old hybrid of oak and 
fir, apparently, while a group of onlooking 
visitors echoed admiringly his triumphant 
“twenty-five feet.” He remembered his 
own thrill of reflected glory in his uncle’s 
ownership of such a marvel, and how he had 
craned his small neck with the rest to see 
where the tip of it pierced the sky a hundred 
feet above; and an unaccountable eagerness 
filled him to see whether the old tree were 
still standing. 

Other memories of his childhood crowded 
close in the wake of that, shutting out com- 























pletely his irritable calculations of a moment 
before as to what the old place might bring; 
closing his consciousness even to his imme- 
diate surroundings, until, by a turn in the 
path, he came suddenly in sight of a new 
canvas tent among the pines, and two 
women standing in front of it. 

For an instant he failed to notice that they 
were on the other. side of the tottering line 
fence, and he stopped in abrupt astonish- 
ment. They did not see him. They were 
looking out over the valley, and the younger 
one, a slight fragile looking girl, was speak- 
ing eagerly. 

“T shall get well here, Millie. You needn’t 
be afraid to leave me here. Do you 
remember that verse in Isaiah, ‘In 
returning and rest shall ye be saved; in 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength ?’ 

“T can’t tell you just how it was, but when 
I saw the tent here among the pines, and 
felt the stillness and peace of it all, that 
verse seemed to flash over me like a reve- 
lation, and all the turmoil and rush we have 
lived in seemed so foolish, so useless. I felt 


as if I’d been whirling round and round in 
some mammoth machinery,* without any 
power to help myself, and then suddenly 





“T felt as if I'd been whirling round and round in some mammoth machinery, without any power to help 
myself, and then suddenly somebody had lifted me out and set me down here in this paradise” 


somebody had stopped the horrid whirring 
and had lifted me out and set me down 
here in this paradise and said, oh, so gently 
‘Now rest.’ 

“Perhaps it sounds foolish. I can’t tell 
you exactly, but oh, the peace of it! Just to 
rest; to stop all the silly struggle, to be quiet 
and confident and to grow strong. And I 
shall grow strong. I shall get well, Millie. 
I know I shall get well. And oh, was there 
ever such a beautiful spot, so perfect a setting 
for such a verse: ‘In returning and rest shall 
ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength!’ ” 

Halting abruptly as he had, Carew had 
listened in a sort of fascination, unable to 
stir. The girl’s passionate outburst, cutting 
as it did into a mood already softened by 
those memories of his childhood, had 
touched a deeper chord still within him, and 
now, as he moved away unseen over the 
noiseless carpet of pine-needles, it beat and 
throbbed with that verse of the prophet like 
some vibrating organ peal. 

He tried in vain to shake off the spell of it. 
Old emotions, dormant for years, had been 
wakened by it and sprang into action against 
the baser things that had so long held sway 
in his soul. He passed the fir-tree unseeing. 
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Finally, however, he faced about with a 
swing of fierce impatience. 

It was that night alone in the old house, 
he told himself. It had been too much for 
his nerves. He would hunt up Jim Conners 
and get him to take him back to the village 
at once. If he couldn’t take him, he would 
walk; it was only five miles. He must get 
back among people again. 

He glanced sharply toward the tent as he 
reached the edge of the grove, but the women 
had disappeared. From the Pierson house, 
however, out of sight beyond the undulating 
vineyards, he thought he heard the sound of 
voices. His eyes came back to the scene 
before him, and in spite of himself he halted 
a moment to take it in. Yes, it was beau- 
tiful, as the girl had said. 

To the right were the rolling vineyards 
of the Pierson place, billows upon billows 
of plowed ground with only the bare 
stocks of the vines showing against the 
newly driven stakes; then his own neglected 
acres, and the magnificent timber growth, 
still rising and falling with the peculiar 
mound-like character of the land, the whole 
sloping gradually to the thickly-wooded 
ravine which cleft that section of the moun- 
tains, and which, widening as it neared the 
valley, showed the village nestling at the 
foot, the gem-like valley beyond, and beyond 
that again the soft blue range that seemed 
but to reflect more delicately the beauty of 
the darker summits behind him. 

Off to the right, beyond the lesser wooded 
peaks, rose the noble contour of Mt. St. 
John. To the left, though hidden from him 
by the rise of his own timber land and 
the intervening chain, he knew that Mt. 
St. Helena, lavender-robed and priestess- 
hooded, smiled benignly down on them all. 
And over even St. Helena the April sky, and 
the wonderful, glowing sunshine. 

“In returning and rest shall ye besaved—”’ 
He shifted impatiently under the reiterant 
thought, but it was useless to try to evade 
it. The verse had its meaning for him as 
well as for the girl. No one of his associates 
knew of this inheritance of his, nor of his 
visit to St. Helena. He was as safely cut 
off from the old life in that basin in the hills 
as he would have been on another planet, 
and he knew it perfectly. 

But oh, it was useless, useless, he told 
himself impatiently. Had he not tried and 
failed, tried and failed, time and time 
again? Yet even as he said it a hot wave 





of shame surged witheringly over him. 
The girl was facing the White Plague, a 
foe as implacable even as drunkenness. 
And yet she was not afraid. She would be 
quiet and confident, she had said, and she 
would get well; she knew she would get well. 
Shift under it as he would, somehow her 
courage seemed to ring like a challenge to all 
the manhood left in him, and with one final 
rebound the best in him rallied to meet it. 

Drawing a half-emptied flask from his 
pocket, he held it up against the light a 
moment, smiling grimly at the gleaming 
liquor within. Then he dashed it against a 
rock at his feet. The glass shivered to 
atoms and the liquor soaked rapidly into 
the loamy soil. When the last drop had 
disappeared, he turned, and still smiling 
grimly, lifted his hat toward the tent. 

It was late in the afternoon before he 
saw its occupant again. Meantime he had 
been on a tour of rediscovery of his boy- 
hood’s haunts in the timber belt on the east; 
and as he found them, some essence of the 
innocence of those old days came back to 
him, a subtle something that, working 
mysteriously within him, effaced the rough 
chiseling of the years between, and left him 
with almost the soul of the boy as he came 
out finally, and skirting the cleared land, 
stooped to drink in the old boyish fashion 
at the spring just below the pine grove. 

Straightening, he saw the girl from the 
tent coming haltingly toward him, a pitcher 
in her hand. His comrade-in-arms, he said 
to himself whimsically, noting swiftly that 
she was older than he had thought and that 
in spite of the plain lines of illness her face 
had a subtle charm. 

“T was wondering if I might use this 
spring” she said hesitatingly, as he lifted 
his hat. “It’s so much nearer than the 
Pierson house. I am tenting up yonder in 
the pines. That is’ she corrected smilingly, 
“the tent was pitched, or set up, or whatever 
you call it, today, and I am going to occupy 
it for some time, probably, and if you 
wouldn’t mind—’” 

“Not the least in the world.” He was 
conscious of a pleased sense of proprietor- 
ship as he took the pitcher to fill it. “The 
supply has been unlimited as far back as I 
can remember.”’ 

“And such a superb view! 
the girl, half to herself. 

Again that pleasant sense of proprietor- 
ship thrilled him. 


” 


murmured 











“T was wondering if I might use 


“T believe it 7s about as fine an outlook 
as there is on the ranch” he answered 
modestly. 

“Fine! It’s glorious.”” She drank it in 
with widening eyes. ‘How you must enjoy 
it here!” Her glance came back to him 
abruptly. 

“T used to, as a boy, when I spent my 
vacations here. I hadn’t seen the place for 
twenty-five years until yesterday.” 

“Oh!” She looked a little startled. “You 
don’t live here?” 


this spring” 





she said hesitatingly 


“T have just come into the place” he ex- 


“It belonged to my uncle, 
I came up 


plained briefly. 
who died about a month ago. 
yesterday to look it over.” 

“Oh! You live in the city.” There was 
a plain drop of interest in her tone, and she 
turned again to the mountains opposite. 

An unreasoning sense of pique dispelled 
Carew’s momentary elation. ‘I have lived 
in the city” he answered a little brusquely, 
“but I’m thinking of remaining here now 
and trying my hand at farming.” 
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“How fine that you can!’ She whirled 
about again eagerly. ‘I mean—most people, 
you know, wouldn’t think they could give 
( even if they did have a ranch 
left to them. They'd sell it and buy an 
automobile, probably.” She laughed, but 
sobered again almost immediately. 

“We do get into such a rut in the city, 
most of us” she said then, with a little frown, 
“and we’re so driven, somehow, by this and 
that and the other, that even if we could 
imagine ourselves now and then doing 
something wildly different from what we've 
always been accustomed to, it never seems 
possible to put it into practice. I think it’s 
fine that you have the courage to do it.” 

Courage! He smiled grimly to himself, 
but he only answered lightly: “Well, I’m 
going to make a bluff at it.” 

He carried the pitcher back for her across 
the hill, his pleasure in the sense of owner- 
ship increasing at every step as the girl 
pointed out this or that exquisite detail of 
the landscape to be seen from that particular 
vantage point. 

“Just think of a hundred acres in grapes! 
she cried, nodding toward the rolling vine- 
yards of the Pierson place as they reached 
the fence. ‘‘And only this little strip of 
woodland left, on the very edge of the place. 
I suppose it pays, but it does seem a pity, 
the trees are so beautiful.” 

‘“T hope you won’t confine yourself to that 
strip if you are fond of the pines.” He 
handed her the pitcher and wrenched 
the remaining rail from the gap in the 
tottering fence. ‘‘This grove of mine is 
entirely at your service whenever you care 
to cross the line. And there are some 
boulders that are worth seeing in that belt 
over yonder, if you care to walk that far.” 

“Oh! Does that all belong to you, too?” 
The girl followed his gesture with brighten- 
ing eyes. “I should think you would feel 
as if you had come into paradise.” 

Carew went back to the porch and his 
pipe, and there the neglected acres con- 
fronting him reminded him trenchantly that 
his paradise had a practical side which no 
magazine or newspaper-bred scheme of 
farming that occurred to him seemed ade- 
quately to meet. In which emergency he 


up city life, 


” 


resolved to consult Jim Conners. 

Mr. Conners promptly furnished the key 
to the problem by advising him to chop 
wood, explaining succinctly while Carew 
was recovering from the shock, that owing 
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to the general exodus of laborers to San 
Francisco it was impossible to get wood- 
choppers, and the ranchers thereabout who 
had any timber being too busy with other 
matters to cut it, wood was bound to be 
scarce and high. 

“Yes, sir’ he insisted, “if I was you, I’d 
chop wood for all I was wuth this summer. 
You’ve got over a hundred acres of timber 
there, and a good deal of it ’ud run a hundred 
cord to the acre. Ye could clear an acre or 
two and never miss it. There ain’t any outlay 
about cuttin’ wood, and ye’d ought to get 
a good price for it. That'll give ye a little 
money in hand besides what ye get off of the 
grapes, and next fall ye can start in grubbin’ 
out those old stumps and replantin’ your 
vineyards, and get the place pretty well in 
shape. 

“There’s another thing about it’’ he con- 
cluded, running Carew over comprehen- 
sively with his shrewd kindly eye, “there 
ain’t nothing in the world better to harden 
a man up than choppin’ wood.” 

Yes, he needed hardening. He realized 
it sickeningly the next morning, after half 
an hour’s bout with the ax. His thoughts 
flew suddenly to the girl in the tent and he 
grinned sardonically. He had heard her 
coughing that morning. 

“I’m afraid we’re not booked for winners, 
comrade” he muttered, with a grim shake 
of his head. 

A copious draft from the spring near by 
revived him somewhat, and by dint of fre- 
quent repetitions of it and protracted inter- 
vals of smoking and resting between, he 
stuck to the work till noon, without any 
appreciable damage to the timber. 

As he went down to the house for dinner 
at twelve o’clock he saw his comrade-in- 
arms making her way back from the spring 
to the tent, pushing aside with apparent 
effort scraggly branches of manzanita and 
other brush that barred her way. He must 
make a better trail for her, he decided, and 
directly after dinner he set about it. 

The girl looked up with lively interest at 
his approach. She was writing letters at the 
foot of one of the great pines near the tent. 

“Didn’t I hear you chopping over in the 
forest yonder this morning?” she asked 
half-accusingly. ‘‘Are you going to destroy 
all those lovely trees and plant everything 
out to grapes, as Mr. Pierson has?” 

“Not right away” he assured her, grinning 
appreciatively in remembrance of his morn- 











ing’s experience; and the girl, with sudden 
intuition, laughed sympathetically. 

“TI suppose it 7s dreadfully hard work 
till you get used to it, but oh, it must be 
glorious to have a great place like that and 
be able to do just what you please with it. 
How you must enjoy planning it all out.” 

“Yes” he answered tentatively, “the 
planning is all right.” 

Yet so far as actual definite planning was 
concerned, he did very little of it in the days 
that followed. Rather, he worked in a 
strange passive state of contentment. But 
day by day his muscles strengthened a little, 
and day by day his ax strokes grew more sure. 

Day by day, also, he had brief snatches 
of talk with his neighbor in the tent. Her 
name, he learned, was Isabel Deming, and 
the woman who had come up with her was 
her sister, who had a family in the city and 
so could not remain with her. But the 
Piersons were very kind. They were old 
friends of her family, she said, and when the 
doctor had recommended an _ out-of-door 
life in the mountains for her, she had written 
to them and they had told her to bring her 
tent and come on at once. 

“But their place has been so cleared”’ she 
continued, “there are so few trees left that 
I am more than glad to have the privilege of 
this grove of yours.” 

If he himself gained in strength, it was as 
nothing to the strides she seemed to make 
in the weeks that followed. 

Not being given to analysis, Carew 
wasted no time pondering over the change 
in himself as those weeks passed. He was 
simply conscious that the days were beau- 
tiful and that life was entirely worth while 
in the hills there above St. Helena. 

Then, one day as he worked, suddenly, 
without warning, like some hurtling live 
thing, thousand-taloned, it came upon him, 
gripping, strangling him—the old over- 
mastering craving for drink. 

Under the first terrible impetus of it, he 
dropped his ax and started blindly for the 
county road; the road which led to the 
village, where whisky could be had. Half- 
way down the ranch road he threw out his 
hand suddenly in sharp recoil and gripped 
the ragged arm of a stunted black oak thrust 
out toward him. Slowly, with desperate 
effort, he turned himself about. Staggering, 
fighting at every step against the hideous 
choking Thing which beset htm, he made 
his way toward the pine-grove. 
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He entered it unseeing, and stumbling 
finally in its shadowy depths, fell full length. 
His hands struck the protruding root of a 
giant fir, and he clutched it desperately. 

For hours he lay there, prone, rigid, fight- 
ing the battle of his life. He did not know 
by what process of spiritual forces the victory 
had been won, finally, when he dropped into 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

The first streaks of dawn were showing 
in the east when he woke, weak as if from 
some physical struggle, yet with a strange 
sense of strength within the weakness. 

A feeling that in some subtle way she 
must know of that struggle kept him from 
the girl that day, but the day after, as he 
came back from his wocd-chopping in the 
eastern forest, he saw her standing at the 
spring and she waved her hat to him gaily. 

“How many acres are there in this basin 
around the spring?” she asked abruptly 
as he came up, yet with a repressed eager- 
ness that piqued his curiosity. 

“I’m not exactly an authority on acres’’ 
he answered modestly, “but I should im- 
agine there might be three or four.” 

“Oh! Is that all?’”? She was plainly dis- 
appointed. “I supposed there were eight 
or ten.”’ 

“We might compromise on five’’ he sug- 
gested accommodatingly, and she laughed 
gleefully. 

“If you knew the fortune to be made off 
a single acre, you would want to stretch 
it to eight, at least. Just think of clearing 
seven hundred and fifty dollars from an 
acre of beans! And a thousand dollars from 
onions! I’ve been reading all about it, and 
it’s perfectly fabulous the money there is 
in just plain vegetables.” 

“«Plain!’ I suppose it didn’t give the 
figures for ‘fancy?’ ” 

“Oh, don’t make fun.” Her nose tilted 
just a trifle. “I think it’s perfectly ridicu- 
lous the way California farmers despise 
raising vegetables. Hundreds of acres, 
and not even a head of lettuce to be 
had, unless you run to the village and buy 
it. Everything must be done on a tre- 
mendously big scale or not at all, out here.” 

“And you want me to teach them the 
value of small things by clearing a thousand 
an acre off of onions?” he chuckled. ‘But 
I’m afraid it’s a little late to corner the 
market on onions this year. They have to. 
go in earlier, I think. But the beans might 
go. I’ll ask Conners about it. He’s a 
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shining exception to your indictment. He 
has as many as a dozen heads of lettuce, 
and cabbages galore. I’m eyewitness to 
the fact.” 

Conners was the ultimate resort on all 
mooted questions with Carew. The Pier- 
sons were nearer at hand but their distrust 
of the ‘black sheep” lurked palpably under 
the grudging neighborliness they showed 
him on occasion, an unbending induced 
purely, he felt certain, by the good offices of 
his comrade-in-arms. 

By contrast, the lonely old mountaineer 
on the north was so comfortably human 
that Carew gravitated toward him as natu- 
rally as bird to air or fish to sea; and the 
old man being entirely reciprocal, an attach- 
ment had sprung up between them such as 
years of under other circum- 
stances might not have effected. Conners 
taught him how to patch up the dilapidated 
implements in the barn, and, what was more 
to the point, how to use them after they were 
mended. Conners steered him triumphantly 
through the dangerous intricacies of a 
“horse sale’? whereby he secured two very 
respectable work-horses for half the sum 
he himself would have paid. It was Con- 
ners, in fact. who, by his homely wisdom 
and strong rugged “‘horse sense” was helping 
on the rehabilitation of the man as much as 
of the ranch itself. 

To Conners, therefore, was referred the 
project of the vegetable-garden. He sniffed 
disparagingly at Carew’s presentation of it, 
but to that young man’s infinite enjoyment 
backed down ignominiously when brought 
under the spell of Miss Deming’s lively 
enthusiasm. - 

“It might not be sech a bad idee to put 
in an acre o’ string beans’ he admitted 
weakly, “if you’re a mind to fool with ’em. 
They come on quick, and you could sell 
them right down to the village without the 
expense of shipping. But it’s most too late 
to goin on any big scale this year. 

“Ves, ma’am, this here is good soil, and if 
things was got in in season, they’d be bound 
to grow, 0’ course, if anybody hed time to 
tend to ’em. But most gen’rally people 
round here’s got too much else to do to be 
foolin’ with vegetables. Yes, ma’am, ’tain’t 
a bad idee to experiment with anything if 
folks hez the time for it.” 

Carew, going grinningly about his evening 
chores, heard other earnest and corrob- 
orative “‘Yes, ma’ams” and a final eloquent 
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discourse, in Mr. Conners’ best style, on the 
superlative independence of the farmer’s 
life over any other phase of existence. 

When the old man joined him later, his 
chest had that little inflation and his head 
the tilt that comes from the sense of being 
appreciated. 

“For anybody that comes from the city 
that-a-way”’ he remarked impressively as 
he accepted the tender of John’s tobacco 
pouch, ‘this here Miss Deming has more 
sense than anybody ’t I ever run acrost.” 

As if to justify Miss Deming’s faith, the 
seeds he planted sprouted and sprang up 
in almost magical season. Carew, who had 
a hazy idea that more tares than wheat was 
the rule, was astonished that so few weeds 
came up with them until, passing that way 
one day at an unexpected hour, he found 
her weeding busily in the midst. 

“Did you think I was going to have no 
share in the making of this garden when I 
was really the inspiring cause of it?” she 
demanded gaily. 

“No, it isn’t too hard work” she insisted, 
in answer to his protest. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
I had an affinity for the ground? Besides” 
she added, with a smile that quavered a 
little, “‘you’ve no idea how hard it is to man- 
ufacture uses. Why should I botanize and 
study birds and do all sorts of things to 
keep my soul alive, when here’s a good 
homely use right to my hand, that will do 
me ten times the good? If you knew the 
hideous feeling of uselessness that lays hold 
of me now and then, you’d never deprive 
me of this boon of gardening.” 

So he let her have her way. ‘‘But remem- 
ber, you’re to share half the profits” he 
insisted. At which she only answered flip- 
pantly: ‘Don’t feel too sure there will be 
any profits. Mr. Conners says a first crop 
is ‘mighty oncertain.’ ” 

Nevertheless, some weeks later he dropped 
a jingling shower of small coins into her lap 
when he found her one day in her favorite 
spot under the pines. 

“Half the proceeds of that sack of beans 
I took into town” he explained, as she looked 
up startled. ‘‘Now see here, mademoiselle”’ 
he interrupted sternly, as she attempted to 
protest, “if you insist upon doing all the 
work in that garden you must share the 
proceeds, or the beans will wither on the 
vines for all I’ll market them.” 

“Oh, wicked!” she cried, clutching the 
coin in mock terror. ‘To throw away all 























Slowly, with desperate effort, he 








turned himself about 
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that money. Dear me!” as she counted it 
over. ‘How rich we shall be at the end of 
the season !”’ 

“Shall we build a town library or endow 
a chair of agriculture at Berkeley?” he asked 
gravely. 

He liked to hear that gleeful child’s laugh 
of hers. It rang in his ears long after he 
had left her that day, but he shut his lips 
sternly over the longing it waked in him. 

“Not till I’m sure I’ve made good” he 
muttered stiffly, a sudden chill of fear 
sweeping over him even as he said it, at 
the remembrance of that struggle in the 
pine woods. There had been nothing like 
it since. He felt subtilely that there never 
would be, but the stakes were too dear to be 
risked by even the slightest chance. 

Just before the beginning of the vintage 
she slipped away to the city one day to 
report to the doctor. She had promised to 
report in six months, she said. She came 
back radiant. 

“T am practically well’ she told Carew 
joyfully. ‘The doctor was really astounded. 
You should have seen his face. But I shall 
stay here till the rains begin” she added 
half-wistfully. “It’s too beautiful to leave 
now.” 

And indeed the vineyards were incom- 
parable in the full glory of their autumn 
coloring. 

Carew’s own few acres were soon har- 
vested, as were Jim Conners’ ten. For the 
rest of the season they worked as extra 
hands to help out the hard-pressed Pierson, 
whose hundred acres bore phenomenally 
and whose crying need of help obliged him 
to press into service even the women and 
children who would come from the neigh- 
boring farms. 

Miss Deming also joined the force and 
for six weeks Carew worked side by side 
with her through beatific golden days, with 
Conners, his sunburned face radiating su- 
preme satisfaction, hovering intermittently 
in the neighborhood. 

Still the rains held off accommodatingly, 
and, the vintage over, Carew, who by Con- 
ners’ advice, had contracted with a dealer 
in town for the wood he had cut through the 
summer, began making preparations to 
haul it. Conners was to help him, and the 
Sunday after the close of the vintage he 
drove over with his wood wagon. 

“Sterritt agreed to take the balance of that 
wire fencing and cement off my hands,” he 


explained, as Carew came out in answer to 
his hail, ‘and [ thought this was as good a 
chance as any to get it over there. ’Tain’t 
but a little ways by the road over your ridge 
here, and I thought mebbe you'd like to go 
along.” : 

“Sure” answered Carew promptly, swing- 
ing himself up alongside. 

“T thought I’d put the colts in’ pursued 
Conners, nodding toward the team as they 
started. ‘“‘They’re pretty well sobered down, 
but still they ain’t got the skittishness alto- 
gether out of them, and it will need a few 
heavy loads to do it. Haulin’ wood will be 
a first-rate thing to steady ’em.” 

It was a clear cold day in November, the 
sharp mountain air bracing as a tonic to 
Carew’s buoyant spirits, but Conners was 
strangely querulous for him. 

“T ain’t up to the scratch, somehow” he 
complained peevishly. ‘Ain’t got no more 
get-up than a yaller dog today.” 

“It’s the long hot season, maybe” sug- 
gested Carew a little perfunctorily, for in- 
deed his thoughts were elsewhere. ‘Youll 
be all right when we get a few more days 
like this.” , 

The road was none too good over the 
ridge, and coming back Conners took the 
longer and more traveled one bordering the 
ravine, where the grade was less steep. The 
turns, however, were those sharp precarious 
curves characteristic of such roads in Cali- 
fornia, with the sheer drop of hundreds of 
feet on the outer edge so terrifying to a 
tenderfoot. 

But John Carew could no longer be con- 
sidered a novice in mountaineering, and 
besides, he was still too deeply wrapped in 
the happy haze of his own thoughts to be 
more than half conscious of his surroundings 
or of his companion on the midair perch 
beside him. 

A sudden smothered exclamation frora 
Conners recalled him sharply to outer con- 
ditions and he looked up startled. 

“The brake—it won’t work” gasped the 
old man shakingly as he met his eyes. His 
gnarled old face quivered strangely as 
Carew reached instinctively for the lines, 
but he yielded them silently. 

The horses, pushed on by the lumbering 
wagon, were already well past control, but 
John braced himself desperately to hold 
them to the road. The wagon swerved 
sickeningly around the hideous curves, 
careening and righting itself with such 
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deafening racket as maddened the horses 
still further. 

Suddenly, above the din of their flight, 
there beat in upon Carew’s strained con- 
sciousness a sound as of pounding water, 
and he recalled the fall at the great rock, 
the sharpest turn in the road, and the scene 
of more tragic deaths than any spot in the 
county. And as he remembered it, by the 
strangest of phenomena the whole scene 
before him was suddenly obliterated. 

He was on the island of Maui, of the 
Hawaiian- group. It was moonlight, the 
wonderful moonlight of that wizard clime, 
and instead of this road in the heart of the 
wooded canon, there stretched before him 
in the white light the cliff drive from Wailuku 
to Lahaina; that wondrously beautiful 
perilous road, on one side the wall of the 
mountain, on the other the sheer drop of two 
hundred feet to the sea. 

Again he heard the roar of the surf in the 
inlet below as the road swerved treacher- 
ously, and again as they rounded the curve 
he stared ahead fascinated at the unbroken 
white line while his native companion urged 
cautiously: “It is well that you drive a little 
slower from now on, sir. You can’t see the 
break in this light; that’s what makes it so 
dangerous; but it’s not far now, the place 
I told you of, where the general went over 
the cliff. 
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“Tt was moonlight, like this, and he was 
driving fast, two horses, and the turn is 
sharp; the sharpest of all. It seems hardly a 
span, there where the sea breaks in. Yes, 
the road looks straight in this light, but 
there—see. Like a shadow across the road. 
You don’t see it? But you hear the different 
sound of the water?” 

Ah, yes, he did hear it, the sullen boom, 
and it was there, just in front of him, the 
treacherous yawning black chasm. 

Carew felt his muscles hardening to iron. 
It was his first sense impression. The next, 
he knew that the strain was relaxing. And 
then, with a rush, full consciousness of his 
surroundings returned, and he saw that the 
horses had slowed almost to a walk in the 
level this side of the falls. 

“T got the brake down at last’? quavered 
Conners, “but ye done well, son, ye done 
well.” 

The iron went out of Carew’s muscles 
suddenly, and left him limp and trembling; 
yet within the weakness, that same indefin- 
able feeling of strength that had followed 
his struggle in the pine-grove possessed him 
again, and subtly but surely, he realized 
his mastery over himself; knew that he had 
at last “made good.” 

“T knew it long ago” said Isabel Deming 
with a smile of infinite faith, when he 
ventured humbly to tell her. 
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On the grim hills I 


see at dawning 


The clearing fires of Indian Jim; 

Blue wraiths of smoke with ether blending, 

To th’ Unknown whence they came ascending, 
Still, spirit-pure, and dim. 


Then stir vague memories at dawning— 
How I, upon some old day’s rim 


Untaught, agrope for God, set burnin 
Rude altar flames that home returnins 
Bere my dumb soul to Him. 
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Josefina- Maria 


By Grace HopcGson 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


OSEFINA-MARIA, warned that it 

was getting late by the deepening 

yellow of the afternoon sunshine as it 

filtered through the big leaves over- 

head and dappled the little path with 
warm golden spots, quickened her footsteps. 
Her haste, however, was not excessive, as 
she carried on her head a great earthen pot 
filled to overflowing with water from the 
spring and held in one hand a leash to which 
was affixed a small black and white pig that 
accompanied her with indignantly protesting 
squeals. She would now scarcely have time 
to prepare supper, she reflected, and won- 
dered how the hours had sneaked by with 
such deceptive haste. 

‘Ah, but when one is happy, my friend” 
she murmured to the pig, ‘“‘the minutes do 
not wait to be counted.” 

The pig, named Jasmine, had just re- 
ceived a vigorous scrubbing down in the 
banana grove where an insane little stream 
hushed itself suddenly in a clear deep pool, 
and he had not been at all happy, so he 
answered this remark by a shrill grunt of 
disapproval. 

By and by a turn in the path brought her 
in view of her home and the young woman 
paused to gaze at the dwelling for a moment 
in silent admiration. It was undoubtedly 
the most splendid house on the plantation, 
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barring, of course, those of the foreign 
dueno and of his manager Don Jose. It was 
larger, newer, with a finer thatched roof, 
and the bamboo slats that formed the walls 
so close together that only in the worst 
storms would the rain blow in. Then witha 
sudden desire to be inside again, contem- 
plating the fine row of new earthenware pots, 
the canvas cot with a pink calico cover, the 
tiny mirror hanging over it and all the 
other glories of that interior, she jerked up 
Jasmine and hurried on. As she untied the 
string that fastened the door, she was almost 
afraid to open it lest she find these glories 
vanished and herself back in the bare squalid 
hut of Juan Monfiel, with that worthy him- 
self dozing stupidly in a corner, an empty 
bottle beside him. This unpleasant remin- 
iscence was so startlingly clear and seemed 
so much more real than her recent good 
fortune that she hurried through the little 
doorway into the hut, eager to reassure her- 
self. Yes, it was all there as beautiful as 
before. And to think that she shared all 
this with Rafael Mendes, who was accounted 
so handsome and of such superhuman in- 
telligence that he earned at least twice the 
wage of any of the others! He was known 
also to be sober and kindly, and it was very 
wonderful that he should have been so 
captivated by her charms, cannily enhanced 














Josefina- Maria: 


though they had been the night he saw her 
at the big ball in the dueno’s warehouse by 
a purple cotton frock trimmed in red and 
green, that he had wanted her to become 
mistress of his little household. Little had 
she thought when she donned the red and 
purple masterpiece that so splendid a person- 
age as Rafael, the master carpenter of the 
hacienda, would succumb to its beauties! 
With a realization of all this in her mind and 
her black eyes glowing with pride she looked 
about her, seeking a good place to deposit 
Jasmine. One of the legs of the cot was 
finally chosen as a stall and the pig, orna- 
mented with a piece of bright blue calico 
tied in a bow about his neck, was fastened 
to that. The effect was good, she reflected, 
the black and white pig, the black dirt floor, 
the blue bow and the pink counterpane. 

The hut itself was very neat, as Josefina- 
Maria had been prodigal of time and energy 
that day, so she now turned her attention to 
the serious business of preparing the food 
for the evening meal, and as she ground the 
corn her mind joyfully busied itself with 
enumerating her riches. Never had she 
supposed that she would be in command of 
fourteen chickens, three turkeys, a pig, a 
lame duck, a female burro and two dogs. 
Of course these things were Rafael’s, but he 
loved her and had brought her there to care 
for his house and she was part of a very pre- 
tentious establishment. Then there were 
his two boys, one of whom was almost as old 
as she—Josefina was only seventeen. She 
would have to look after them too in a way, 
and she felt that life was very full and agree- 
able. They were such pleasant, courteous 
boys and her good little heart was often filled 
with pity for their mother, who had died at 
the birth of Quirino. 

Presently she heard a shrill young voice 
shouting “Dora, dona,” and a black-eyed 
mischievous looking little imp burst into the 
house. 

“Dona, the dulce man is coming, and he 
passed papa, and papa says he paid him two 
reales and you are to pick out the sweets. 
They’re for supper, but I can have one right 
away. He has candied sweet potatoes and 
sugared pumpkin and lots of— mira! there 
he is now.” 

Quirino flew out of the hut and rolled 
ecstatically on the ground with his arms 
around a brown dog. Josefima followed, 


much pleased at having dulces all paid for 
to pick out, but determining to be quite 
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careful that she received the full value. She 
was feeling some of the responsibility of 
wealth. The sweets man greeted her effu- 
sively with no ill-bred reference to her 
changed abode, and set up his little table at 
her door quite as though he had been doing 
so for years. Quirino pranced about point- 
ing at the different dainties that he coveted, 
but being overjoyed at the modest variety 
finally secured. 

“Yes, that is all, Don Manuel. 
and until tomorrow.” 

“Adios, Doiia Josetina-Maria, Adios, go 
with God, Dona.” 

He folded up his little table, and slipping 
it over his shoulder disappeared down the 
jungle path. By and by Rafael and the 
older boy Miguel returned and Josefina gave 
them all their supper and waited upon them 
gaily as they sat about the rough table with 
the two dogs playing and bickering at their 
feet. Rafael was in high good humor. 

“On Sunday, Mariquita, you will have 
venison to cook. Miguel and I go out to- 
morrow with the Oroscos. Is it not so, 
Miguel?” 

“T want to go, papa. 
too” shrieked Quirino. 

“How then, a niio like you to go out with 
men?’’ Miguel said laughingly. 

Quirino’s little face grew livid with child- 
ish rage and without a word he threw him- 
self on his big brother, kicking and biting 
like a small fury. Miguel goodnaturedly 
parried his attacks and soon they were 
laughing, and Quirino was the merriest of 
them all, teasing Josefina-Maria, pulling 
at her hair and skirts till they seemed a pair 
of children. 

It was a gay little household and she was 
very, very happy. She never thought now 
of the hideous times before her drunken 
companion, Juan, had run away and left her, 
when he had so often beaten her and threat- 
ened to kill her; or of the dreary leaky hut so 
near the swamps that her bones always 
ached with malaria. She had almost for- 
gotten too, but not quite, the little white 
whimpering thing that had lain at her breast 
such a few days and then one morning, when 
it seemed whiter and thinner than before, 
had suddenly stopped whimpering. Some- 
times her arms felt hungry for its light 
weight and she would think naively: ‘Ah, 
if Rafael had but been its father instead of | 
that other, it would be here now.” And she 
would wish Quirino was small enough to 


Thanks, 


Papa, I’m going 
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lie in her arms. But Josefina-Maria was 
very young, and sad thoughts came to her 
seldom. 

Besides, she was very busy. The chickens 
were increasing marvelously, Jasmine re- 
ceived a great deal of care, and they now 
had a mule. All this of course did not fail 
to have its effect upon her social position, 
and she was in great demand for balls, feasts 
and baptisms at which she always appeared 
in magnificent calico frocks of astounding 
colors. She usually engaged herself in the 
confection of these garments during the late 
afternoon when, her other duties attended 
to, she would seat herself on a low stool in 
the doorway to sew and gossip with such 
neighbors as chanced to pass. 

One afternoon as she sat thus, fashioning 
a blouse with something like awe out of a 
piece of material having stripes of real silk— 
a gift from her opulent provider—she was 
rejoiced to see a young woman hastening up 
the path. No one, so far, had even heard 
that Josefina-Maria was to have a blouse 
with stripes of real silk, and she was not un- 
willing that the fact should become known. 
But the woman, whose hair seemed slightly 
disheveled under the black scarf wound 
about her head and shoulders, gave her a 
hasty greeting without so much as looking 
at the handiwork carelessly spread on her 
lap. This surprised Josefina, but she said 
politely: 

‘Good afternoon, Dona Tomasa. 
pleasure to see you.” 

“Very good afternoon, Dona Josefina- 
Maria” the woman answered in a portentous 
voice. ‘Ah, can you come quickly, the poor, 
poor Dona Guadelupe! She is very sick, we 
think she is finishing. She can hardly speak 
but she says: ‘Bring my comadre, Josefina- 
Maria. I was god-mother to her child who 
died and I wish to see her’.” 

The listener’s pleasant little face expressed 
the greatest sympathy. 

“Jesus, Jesus” she muttered, folding up 
her work, and then with a shudder: “So 
they say she is finishing.” She crossed her- 
self. “Well, I shall come at once, but as it 
is late and near the hour of supper, I must 
make known to Rafael that I go.” 

She raised her shrill penetrating voice and 
shrieked ‘Quirino, Quiri-no.”’ No answer. 
Once more she repeated the cry, and again, 
and at last the faint shrill answer came back 
from the distance. 

“Va voy, Dona—I come.” 


What 
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There was something almost eerie in these 
cries, tearing as they did through the heavy 
silence of the tropic afternoon like long 
streaks of lightning across a murky sky, 
and both of the emotional women seemed 
to feel it. Tomasa drew her black drape 
closer and Josefina-Maria shivered. The 
effect was rather heightened by Quirino, 
who signaled his approach by voicing from 
time to time in a weird fashion he delighted 
in, the strange, half wild, quavering scream 
of the hill Indians. In a moment he burst 
from the underbrush, his impish brownie 
face aglow, and cried: 

“Here I am, Dona; what is it, the dulce 
man?” Then noticing Tomasa he politely 
extended a little dark hand. ‘Good after- 
noon, sefora.” 

He liked Tomasa who, though not as 
pretty as Josefina, was quite as gay and al- 
ways laughed a great deal and teased him 
and gave him brown sugar when her man 
was not there to see. She was very somber 
today however, and only answered his greet- 
ing by nodding mournfully and then rolling 
up her eyes in a mysterious and alarming 
silence. 

Josefina put her hand on 
shoulder and said hurriedly: 

‘Listen, thou, tell thy father when he re- 
turns that Dona Guadelupe, my comadre, 
is very, very sick, and, it may be, finishing. 
That she has sent for me and I go, but will 


Quirino’s 


hasten back to make his supper. Do you 
understand ?”’ 
“Yes, yes, but I want to go too. I want 


to see her finish.” 

“Shameless one!”’ Josefina cried, horri- 
fied: “Evil boy. You will stay here to tell 
your father as soon as he comes. It will not 
be long, as it grows late, and don’t take Jas- 
mine out and romp with him like the other 
day. It gave him a fever.” 

Little Quirino, annoyed because he could 
not go with them and be present at what 
seemed to him likely to be an event of inter- 
est, twisted his legs around a young papaya 
tree and laying his cheek against the slim 
trunk, shut his eyes and refused to answer 
with an adios as they slipped away. 

Josefina-Maria did not return with the 
supper hour and Rafael somewhat indig- 
nantly feasted on cold frijoles and a few stale 
tortillas left from the morning supply, and 
then as it grew still later and she did not 
come his annoyance increased. He would 
have gone to fetch her; but disliking scenes 















She carried on her head a great earthen pot filled to overflowing with water from the spring and 
held in one hand a leash to which was affixed Jasmine, a small black and white pig 
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of sickness and possibly death he dis- 
patched Miguel and soon forgot his ill-humor 
in a romp, albeit always a dignified one on 
his part, with Quirino. By and by, how- 
ever, the dogs received the warning of the 
noiseless approach of Josefina and the boy, 
and dashed out to meet them. The girl’s 
face was bright with new excitement as she 
came into the room hastily and indicating a 
little bundle in her arms she said: ‘‘Look, 
Rafael, at the little baby. I have brought it 
back because the comadre is so ill and it’s 
no use leaving it with her. We will feed it 
some of the burro’s milk.” 

Clustered about the doorway were several 
silent spectators who, feeling very curious 
as to how Rafael would receive this bit of 
temerity on the part of Josefina, had come 
to be present at the interview. Rafael 
leaned forward and peered under the 
blanket at the child, and Josefina went on: 

‘Dona Lolita who was attending her said, 
since we had a better house than any of the 
rest, the baby would be better off here, and 
that you, everyone knew, had so good a 
heart that’’— 

Rafael, pleased by these tactful remarks 
and conscious of the little audience that 
breathlessly awaited his answer, interrupted 
her and said heartily: 

“Of course. How not? And it can sleep 
in that box of wood I made for the red hen.” 
A murmur of approval rustled through the 
group outside and then with soft goodnights 
they vanished quietly down the shadowy 
paths. 

Days passed. Guadelupe’s sickness lin- 
gered on and she showed few signs of im- 
provement. Her baby, consequently, re- 
mained in the Mendes household and 
brought still more delight into Josefina- 
Maria’s overflowing life. An unprepossess- 
ing purple hue that had at first somewhat 
dimmed its beauty gave way to the delicate 
native brown, and its foster parent found no 
dissenting opinions when she pointed out its 
charms to visitors. 

“Look only—how he grows! And with 
what intelligence he opens and shuts the 
eyes, and were you not to think it pure 
lies, I should tell you he smiled at me this 
morning when I gave him his milk. What 
a pity that his father did not live to see his 
beautiful son!’’ she said to Tomasa. 

Tomasa, who had littleimagination and was 
perhaps less childish than the other woman, 
shrugged her shoulders and then remarked: 








“Guadelupe goes on putting herself a 
little worse and a little worse all the time, 
they say.” 

Josefina-Maria did not look altogether as 
distressed at this as she mercifully should. 

She said nothing, however, and _ tenderly 
lifting the baby from his bed she held him 
in her arms where he so marvelously filled 

the hungry space that had been empty very 

long. 

Tomasa and the other visitors found that 

Josetina- Maria was not as good company as 
she had been before the advent of the baby. 
When the child was in her arms and that 
rapt expression upon her face, she could 
not be drawn out, they noticed, even by the 
subject of clothes, upon which she had pre- 
viously been considered an authority and 
ever ready to discuss in all its complicated 
and feverishly interesting details. So they 
presently rose to go and she responded to 
their adieux politely, but with some de- 
tachment. After they had left she remained 
very still in silent content, thinking of noth- 
ing, but feeling inexpressible things as a re- 
sult of the little weight in her arms and the 
light pressure of the tiny brown head over 
her heart. As late as she dared she sat thus, 
and then, with many lingering looks and 
reiterated pats and caresses, she left the 
young thing in its cradle and returned to her 
work hurriedly that the supper might not be 
late. 

“That child of Guadelupe’s cried a good 
deal last night, Josefina’? Rafael remarked, 
as he was having his supper. ‘“Carambas, 

I’ll be glad when the woman gets well. But 
if the boy keeps on being noisy we'll take it 
back to her anyway. Dona Guadelupe will 
feel better when she sees that she /as to.” 

The girl looked from him to the baby 
with hurt, startled eyes but contented her- 
self by remarking quietly: 

“Oh, all babies cry a little and you will 
see, he will not molest again. Truly he is 
the most quiet of all the babies I have seen.”’ 

“That may be, but he kept me awake two 
hours last night and he is not my brat, so 
he’d better keep a little more quiet after this.”’ 

Rafael was a kindly enough person ordi- 
narily and the irritation he felt at being kept 
awake by the baby’s crying was very much 
intensified, though he himself did not suspect 
it, by a kind of obscure jealousy of the child’s 
place in Josefina’s affections. 

Later in the evening when Josefina-Maria 
kissed the baby goodnight she slipped under 














Rafael turned to her angrily. 


his pillow a queer little doll she took from 
the improvised altar they had arranged in 
one corner for the Christmas eve, and 
whispered: 

“Listen, little, little one, I am putting the 
Holy Infant in bed with thee so that thou 
mayst not wish to cry in the night.” 

But the baby probably, as Josefina re- 
flected afterward, because he had not been 
baptised, proved the futility of this pre- 
caution by screaming diabolically part of 
that and all of the succeeding night, and 
family relations became fearfully strained. 
However, by pleadings and flattery she had 
managed to postpone from day to day the 
fulfilment of Rafael’s threat to return the 
baby to its mother, who was reported to be 
improving slightly, when one morning the af- 
fair unexpectedly assumed a different aspect. 

It was early, and the short tropical dawn 
had ushered in a dreary threatening day. 
Josefina-Maria was.slapping the paste of 





“Nor can it stay here, I tell you. 
shrieking the nights through in my house 








I will not have an Indian brat 


corn into tortillas to bake for breakfast. 
Rafael and the boys were hovering about the 
brasero for its feeble warmth and the baby, 
who had caught cold, was fretting and moan- 
ing in his little bed. 

“To me it appears that a norther is com- 
ing” Josefina remarked tentatively to Rafael, 
who was sulking. 

“Humph” he responded, ‘it’s well we 
have a roof that does not leak. Most of 
them do.” 

Josefina, knowing this to be the case only 
too well, said nothing and the monotonous 
slap-slap of her hands as she shaped the 
cakes went on continuously. Suddenly the 
dogs, who had been sniffing hungrily about 
the door, set up a sharp barking and a voice 
from outside called: 

“Good morning, Don 
morning, Dona Mariquita.”’ 

Quirino bounded to the door and untying 
the latch revealed the figure of Tomasa’s 


Rafael. Good. 
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brother, who stood shivering in the cold 
mists that seemed to arise from the clotted 
underbrush and drifted aimlessly about as 
though awaiting some signal to disperse. 

‘“Guadelupe, the mother of the nino, is 
dead” the man announced laconically. 

‘““4i, caramba!” ejaculated Rafael. 

“Ves, and I am going for Lolita the mid- 
wife, to lay her out, and must hasten. I will 
come back later. Adios.” 

Josefina, who had listened silently, did 
not return his farewell, but dropping the 
stone rolling-pin went over towhere the baby 
lay. With a wonderful unsmiling content 
glowing in her eyes, she picked him up and 
murmured: 

‘‘Now, now he cannot go back, the little 
one.” 

Either hearing or divining her words, 
Rafael turned to her angrily: 

“Nor can it stay here, I tell you. I will 
not have an Indian brat shrieking the 
nights through in my house. You shall give 
it to Lolita; she helped bring it into the world 
and can look after it, now that it is here. 
And look you, I have been patient very long, 
but now I am tired and wish not to see it 
again. See that it is gone when I return.” 

He emphasized these words with a threat- 
ening gesture and flung angrily out of the 
house. When she was alone, Josefina sat for 
a long time quite still on the edge of the 
canvas cot, with the baby’s little body 
pressed soft and warm against hers. It had 
become quiet at last and was sleeping lightly. 
She watched it entranced. When she heard 
Lolita go by with Tomasa’s brother she 
cowered back in the corner, glad that she 
had tied the door, and did not answer when 
they rapped and called. Rafael and the boys 
would not be home until evening and she 
had a long day to sit there and listen to the 
rain falling with its hollow drum-like patter 
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on the mafafa leaves outside, holding the 
baby in her arms for the last time. But even 
as Josefina said this to herself she knew that 
it was not so, that she would never give him 
up. She did not think much about it but 
she knew that her share in the fine hut with 
its incomparable furnishings, her share in 
Rafael, master carpenter, with his bewilder- 
ing salary of a dollar a day and his two 
charming boys and her share in the proud 
collection of ‘‘animals of feathers,” in the 
mule and the burro and worst of all in Jas- 
mine—her share in all these treasures she 
was going to renounce. 

Jasmine had been an interesting pet and 
he was about to repay his masters for their 
cares by becoming big and fat enough to 
kill, thus furnishing the reason and refresh- 
ment for the festivity planned to take place 
the following Sunday, so splendid that after 
that a new standard in the matter of pig- 
killings would have been established. Yes, 
she had been fond of Jasmine, and it would 
be hard to miss this, the glorious climax of 
his career. 

But when she thought regretfully of it all, 
and of Rafael’s kindness and tight little house 
as compared to the leaky desolation to which 
she was going—her old abode was her only 
refuge, and its miserable condition had left 
it tenantless—she would feel again the empty 
hunger of her arms and remember that it 
had now been appeased. 

“Nino, nino” she murmured tenderly, as 
the baby turned and buried its little face, so 
full of the mysterious beauty of a sleeping 
child, in her young breast, ‘“‘my nino.” 

Presently she laid him gently down, and 
made everything neat in the little interior. 
Then she wrapped her long gray scarf 
tightly about her head and shoulders and 
holding the baby close in her arms slipped 
out into the misty rain. 
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HE rail-head camp of Tuniper, 
new-born, had reached that stage 
of growth commonly typified by 
the tent saloon and the raucous- 
voiced phonograph. A _ garish 


counterfeit of a social locus, and pardoned 
because of its brief spasm of existence, it had 
lain all day under a sickening sun and a 
withering southwest wind, stewing in its 
uncouth sins amid a wilderness of alkali and 
glittering tin cans. ‘Toward the west a yel- 
low railroad grade disappeared into a desert 
plain dotted with catclaw and mesquite, the 
playground of drifting sand pillars which, 
dervish-like, spun to and fro through eddying 
waves of heat. Earlier in the day the grade 
had swarmed with an army of men, digging, 
shouting, perspiring. With twilight the em- 
bankment had become deserted and Tuni- 
per, its lamps lighted, leaped shouting into 
its course as a roaring, flaring, head-end 
camp. 

He was standing on the edge of the yellow 
circle of light at the entrance to “‘The Little 
Gem,” rather younger than those about him 
but in spite of that a bigger, cleaner man. 
The chaparreras and spurs of his trade he 
had left at the store where he had purchased 
his decent quiet clothes, but the Spanish- 
heeled boots, that so well fitted foot and 
stirrup, he had, out of some mild affection, 
retained. Well-made and well-poised, with 
clean-shaven, clear-skinned cheek, he stood 
planted fairly on his feet, making no uncon- 
sidered movements, staring at no one, letting 
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a pair of unperturbed gray eyes turn evenly 
from side to side. 

The howling saloons had poured out upon 
the street a tide of other breeds than his, 
among which his personality stood out as 
clearly detached as a clean bright flame in 
a nest of flickering swamp-lights. With 
shuffling feet they were going their ways, 
queer-gaited, round-shouldered men, with 
misshapen knotted fists and whisky-bitten 
faces; thick-necked, close-cropped ones with 
alley-rat eyes, snipes from city gutters from 
the Mississippi to the coast. Discharged by 
one smoke-hazed bedlam, another would 
open its glittering maw to draw them in out 
of God’s good night. And then would come 
more noise, and more liquor and foolish 
dancing and fighting, until they were dis- 
gorged again—and the end was not yet— 
and the night was merely young. 

With his scorn growing large within him, 
the non-gregarious one discreetly withdrew 
still further into the shadow. He fell to 
musing, pondering the thing which had 
brought him fifty miles across the desert. 
He wondered what she would say when she 
saw him. 

Its beginning had been with the cloud- 
burst on Monkey-wrench creek a month 
gone by. He remembered that with the 
coming of the storm he had gone racing 
down the valley to turn his cattle back from 
the arroyo. This done, while he mounted’ 
guard in the driving rain, he had seen the 
four-horse stage from Tuniper come into 
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view, galloping recklessly along the road 
above him on the cafion wall. 

The scene came back to him with the 
vividness of a flashlight. As if it were yes- 
terday he could see the driver drunkenly 
lashing his horses, and caught the white 
strained faces of the passengers. As the 
careening load took one of the turns the 
loosely-built road-bed had suddenly cracked 
and started free. Even now he remem- 
bered how he had sat horror-stricken and 
helpless as the whole hillside seemed to fall 
away before his eyes and rush down into the 
river. He remembered how, in a forlorn 
hope, he had sent his rope whirling across 
the water into the indescribable ruin before 
it sunk, and then had felt a sentient tug at 
the pommel. He saw a woman’s face, dead- 
white except for a crimson bruise on her 
cheek, as he pulled her up the bank. 

The remainder of his recollections needed 
no spur. It was all distinct, all unforgettable, 
even to the day of awkward nursing in his 
cabin, made more disturbing by the fact 
that his patient was a girl. At this time of 
the year he was accustomed to live alone in 
the valley with his cattle. To send to 
Tuniper for a doctor’s aid had been out of 
the question. He had had to fight it out 
alone. But this had not been without its 
compensations, for with her bright inter- 
ested eyes following from where she lay 
wrapped to her chin in his newest blankets, 
his brave ventures into medicine and cook- 
ery had become a source of swiftly healing 
amusement. 

A day later, however, on his surrender to 
her active convalescence, their positions had 
changed. In rather helpless fashion he had 
beheld his mysterious but delightful patient 
calmly open the door of his life and take 
possession of all inside. But it had not been 
for him to object. Although bewildered by 
the sudden transition he had gladly accepted 
this preposterous blessing for as long as it 
would last. The first manful day accom- 
plished he had slumped back into a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, entirely 
satisfied to sleep under the corral shed with 
his pony, humbly grateful to be allowed to 
show her a new morning’s walk over the 
pine-browned hills. 

Just why, after her recovery, she had not 
continued her journey he could not say. He 
did not recollect, in fact, that he had ever 
asked. As long as she preferred to remain 
there, dreaming herself back to health and 
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good spirits, he, naturally, would have been 
the last to suggest it. And furthermore, the 
implicitness of her trust had been the finest 
thing his life had known. He rather gloried 
in the fact that all personal questions, at 
least by him, had been left unasked—that 
even tonight as he stood there in Tuniper he 
knew no more than merely her “given” 
name. For one thing, in spite of her shining 
eyes and her laugh it had quickly become 
evident that she was in the clutch of some 
misfortune; something which prevented a 
return to Tuniper, even for clothes, and 
much as he hungered to be of assistance, he 
as keenly shrank from being thought over- 
curious. 

But, after all, these things now seemed 
irrelevant. Quite undisguised stood forth 
the fact that after the second day the past 
had become a matter of small consequence 
to either. Under the charm of her voice and 
her personal daintiness his unbounded ad- 
miration had altered to something else with 
a startling swiftness. And so a week had 
passed, during which the young cattle-owner 
had alternated between the pinnacles of joy 
and the depths of despair. Manfully under- 
going a reconstruction, he had barely shaken 
himself into a sense of his unfitness when he 
awoke to a possibility which seemed too 
good to be true. But hardly had this hope 
taken life when he was again cast into outer 
darkness. 

He knew now that he would not have 
cared if there had not seemed to be another 
force acting against him. The fact that he 
could not fathom its reason he found the 
more maddening because under its power 
she herself appeared as miserable as she was 
helpless. But, loyal as he was, the explicit- 
ness of her reasons as to why she should now 
suddenly retrace her steps to Tuniper was 
disturbing. He did not like to have his 
conception of her nature so strongly tested, 
for on that same day he had found some 
strange hoof-prints along the trail to her 
cabin, and on the ground the fragments of a 
letter. And yet there remained the fact that 
she had broken down and cried when she 
said good-by. The single swift caress of her 
eyes and hands had nearly undone all his 
resolves for good behavior. Even now the 
memory of her look hung around him, the 
mute atonement for what she would not 
allow herself to say. 

And so, presently, the pleasant shapes 
came flocking round once more. In countless 
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clamoring throngs they were fluttering 
down, their soft eyes peering in through the 
windows of his memory, their tiny hands 
tugging at the door. 

His thoughts flew back to their first morn- 
ing up there among the pines. The sun- 
light danced and glinted in her hair. The 
strangely sweet aroma of wholesome woman- 
hood swept across his face. She raised a 
pink translucent palm to shield her eyes 
and he saw, nay, almost fe/f, the full, smooth 
curve of her arm and shoulder, and the 
milk-white turn of her neck. Her eyes were 
clear and limpid after her tranquil sleep. 
He thought the crimson bow of her lips like 
a fresh wild rose he had found in the valley 
the day before. Half dazed, they had stood 
there in the glory of the western morning 
drinking their fill of the wonder of each 
other. And then, sweet and poignant, 
something had stolen through their veins— 
something half misery, half ecstasy—whis- 
pering over and over that they had been 
made for each other, he and she, body and 
soul, heart and mind, forever and forever, 
world-without-end—Amen— 


A figure stepped out of the moving crowd 
and peered into the shadow. It was ob- 
served to hold out a tentative hand. The 
boy’s face lighted up. He gave the stranger 
a quiet but cordial greeting. 

“Good-Grass purty lively?” asked the 
man. 

“Oh, tolerable” the boy assented pleas- 
antly, as they held converse in the level-eyed 
fashion of the western born. He looked the 
other over with a seemingly casual eye. 
“What might be your lay-out here, Jack?” 

“Nothing much” was the faintly evasive 
reply. ‘‘Backin’ a saloon, mebbe.”’ 

“Any of the old outfit here and enjoying 
the benefits of the—er—metropolis?” 

“Teabone Pippin from Bull Valley. He’s 
summering with the calaboose man. Last 
week the hootch got him, and he pestered 
us some working up a subscription for a 
smokestack on the church. Swearing John- 
ny Murdock, I heard him around once or 
twice. The rest of the herd are long ears 


mostly, and pretty far off their range.” 
“Been here quite a while, have yuh?” 
“Ever since we broke ground for the Red 
Dog” replied the other with aggressive pro- 
prietorship. “I’ve made a whale of a stake.” 
The boy smiled blandly. *“‘And yet yuh 
ain’t blessed with friends?” 
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“Huh!” grunted the Red Dogger dis- 
gustedly. ‘Leading me on again, yearling, 
as per usual. Why, yes, dodgast yuh, kid; 
I know ’em all; every man, woman and 
child. But them last two brands don’t make 
a whisper in this excitement. This is no 
pink tea town, pardner.” 

“T reckon not” the boy murmured with 
thoughtful acquiescence. He was consider- 
ing the fact that time was flying, and his 
search through Tuniper not yet begun. 
With insidious candor he spoke. 

“But there was always one redeeming 
feature among your sins, Jack. Yuh could 
always tell a Jady when yuh saw her—almost 
right away.” 

“Well, now and then, yuh understand”’ 
agreed the flattered one. “And say! There 
ain’t but one in this hull outfit. Button 
your mind down tuh that.” 

“Th-a-t drawled the boy irri- 
tatingly. 

“Y-a-s, it’s s-0-0-” 


S-0-0-?”’ 


the other mimicked 
with quick resentment. The heaven-sent 
gift was being too lightly appreciated. ‘If 
yuh don’t believe me, there’s where she 
lives” and he flung out a hand toward an 
unlighted frame house farther down the 
street. “‘But, say, yearling! Forget all that, 
and come spend that stake of yours. Let’s 
see the town—she’s tough!” 

“T reckon not’ the boy replied. He 
yawned hugely. “I’m from the cow coun- 
ties. This yere metropolitan life of yours 
just plays me all out.” 

‘Adios, then,” remarked the Red Dogger 
sorrowfully, and he moved away. Looking 
back over his shoulder as he went he let fall 
a sententious word of advice. ‘Don’t un- 
hitch” he said. ‘“There’s a few bad actors 
on the trail.” 

The boy nodded understandingly. “TI 
savvy.” 

For a while he stood still where the other 
had left him. It seemed hardly possible 
that he and his friend had been thinking 
of one and the same person, yet some 
strange intuition argued much in favor of 
the fact. 

It had grown quite dark by this time, and 
at first he could do little more than distin- 


guish the bare outlines of the house. But 
presently he discerned something that 
stirred his lithe muscles into action. It be- 


gan to look as if the Red Dog man were 
right after all. Keeping always in the 
shadow he stole silently down the street to 
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where a dark figure leaned upon the gate, 
her chin buried in her hands. 

The first he had to do was to speak her 
name. This, naturally, would be a simple 
thing, for since sunup that day and for some 
veeks past his mind had held nothing else. 


In fact, its constant repetition had been 
- I . . . 

found a source of some mild alleviation. 

And so, as he stepped boldly forward, he 


caught his breath and his lips parted to 
speak. 

She started when she felt his presence, 
and peered at him through the darkness. 

“Who is it?’ she whispered apprehen- 
sively. 

He made no answer. That little 
that one word of all others, was formless, 
stuck fast in his throat. Bereft of its foun- 
dation his dream-structure crumbled like a 
house of sand. He could only stand there 
dumbly and hold out both his hands. 

Presently he heard her catch her breath. 
He stepped inside the fence and took her 
hands in his. The voices of some idlers in 
the street sounded faintly near them. A 
horse’s hoof clinked silverly against a stone. 
Somewhere away in the darkness a woman 
was singing, and they heard the liquid throb 
of a guitar. Then the sounds faded from 
their fast-deafening consciousness; it seemed 
to grow quite still. A cool night wind stole 
in from the desert wastes and brought him 
Her hands had 
She was trem- 
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the fragrance of her hair. 
closed convulsively on his. 
bling. 
“Honey” he said, very low. 
for yuh. I want yuh now.” 
For a moment she hung back, turning the 
dark head away, trying too late to free her 


“T’ve come 


traitorous hands. 

“No—no!”’ she pleaded 
“Ah, no! We must not.” 

For answer he only drew her nearer. At 
least she wavered. The hands crept timidly 
around his neck, the pale face came close to 
his. She sighed softly; their lips quivered 
and met, lost in the thirst of the first kiss. 

She raised her head from his breast. 
“Why did you do this?” she panted in tender 
but curious reproach. “Why—” 

“IT love yuh”’ he answered, and set his lips 
against the sweet dark masses of her hair. 
She could feel his heart leaping in great full 
His voice was vibrant with tender- 


passionately. 


strokes. 


ness. 
“Vuh were the whole world tuh me 
back a little while. 





Yuh are more than that 
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now. Yuh have made me feel the difference 
there is between life and death. If yuh love 
me like I love yuh it will be enough, and 
plenty. But yuh can never do it.”’ 

“Is that all you love me?” she whispered 
hungrily. 

His eyes left her for a moment. He did 
not see her face before she hid it in the hollow 
of his arm. He looked away into the dark- 
ness. He, too, was whispering. 

“One time I tried tuh keep from loving 
yuh, ma’am. I believe I ’most did, too— 
for as long asa minute. The next I knew I 
was hating myself for doing so. I hated 
myself so hard I was sure enough scared for 
quite a while. Right away then I reckoned 
that it was a sin-before-Gawd nof tuh love 
yuh all I could—and I ain’t going tuh be any 
criminal, ma’am—not on those grounds. 

“Why, honey!” he surged on. “If yuh 
don’t love me I might just as well be dead. 
Here you’ve gone, and waked me up, and 
made mea man. Just now I feel like I was 
even more than that. It’s just the same if as 
I’d been some poor maverick, or a little, old, 
wild horse, like my Pat was before I caught 
him up, and then yuh came, and gentled 
me, and gave me a soul. The only part I 
hated to think of was that maybe yuh 
didn’t ever mean tuh do it. That would be 
pretty bad for me, ma’am—pretty bad. Yuh 
see, you’ve educated me now. It wouldn’t 
be fair not tuh hear me say my lesson; any- 
way, just once.” 

The hands around his neck crept closer. 
They seemed to bring him some tender assur- 
ance, for he was heard to sigh happily. And 
so they stood for a time together, whispering. 

Once she turned in his arms. A hand 
groped for his face and drew it down. He 
felt her eyes studying him. For a short 
moment they held little for him which was 
sweet in their tense directness, little that was 
kind. Only the harassing certainty was 
there that he was being searched through 
and through. 

He began to feel unaccountably weak and 
helpless. It seemed as if the every-day 
shield of his personality had been suddenly 
brushed away. It was as though something 
within him were being tested and proven—a 
thing which though previously of small con- 
cern now quickly became all of him that 
made life worth the living. 

But at the same time that he abandoned 
himself her look softened. Something came 
into her eyes which dimmed them, and made 
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him happy. With a curious abruptness she 
hid her face against him and broke into help- 
less weeping. 

“Why, honey!” he whispered amazedly, 
as he strove to soothe her. ‘Don’t do that!” 
Please don’t. We are so happy now.” 
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A few feet away in the street an indistinct 
figure was standing looking fixedly at them. 
There was that in the man’s attitude which 
told him that this was something more than 
the casual eaves-dropper. A feeling, less of 
fear than of apprehension, came over him. 

“Who is that felluh?” 
he whispered shortly. 

If he had been a weaker 
man she might have tem- 
porized, but she knew 
quite well that that would 
not be his way. Even in 
this moment of _ stress 
there was a faint, though 
grim, pleasure in the cer- 
tainty of his bravery, none 
the because it was 
she who had to deal the 
blow. But as she spoke 
she lost courage. Her 
voice sounded thick and 
dead. 

“Tt is my husband.” 


less 


The boy -said nothing. 
As they stood there mo- 
tionless the silent watcher 
faded away in the dark- 
ness. 

She felt the arm around 
her tighten—then lift her 
strongly to him. Dumb 
with anguish, he was 
staring down at her, his 
boyish face twisted and 
tightened by the shock. 
For a moment he grew 
white with anger. Then, 
little by little, this passed 
away, leaving only a poig- 
nant bewilderment in his 
eyes—a sorrowful wonder 
as to why he had been so 
cruelly cut down. 

“What ever yuh do— 











“When he finally found I'd been sayed—that I was only hiding from him 
in your house in that heavenly valley—he sent me a letter 


“Tt’s the same thing that had her buffaloed 
back in Good-Grass” he said, and spoke it 
to himself. ‘‘But she can’t keep it from me 
for long now. I reckon I can fix it soon.” 

But while he communed with himself he 
felt her draw away. Her hand tightened on 
his arm with imperative force. Without 


knowing why he did so he turned his head. 


or have done—is right, 
understand ¢that’’ he said 
slowly. He was holding 
to his precious love in spite of every temp- 
tation. “Some men, I reckon, would 
rather yuh had told ’em before—or would 
want yuh tuh say now why yuh couldn’t 
have said something about this man, but 
I—well, I—I—I guess I'll leave it all tul 
yuh. I reckon, after all, it wouldn’t have 
made any difference. I couldn’t ever stop 
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from just plain Joving yuh. No, ma’am. 
I don’t reckon there is anything in this world 
could make me do ¢/at.”’ 

He paused, as if to retlect, and judge as 
calmly as he could. But despair surged up, 
and sickened him to the heart. Perhaps he 
might say something more if he tried, but 
what would be the use of it now? 

“This felluh—this husband of yours—is 
he good tuh yuh?” he demanded with sud- 
den fierceness. 

She thrilled with the new note in his voice. 
The abruptness, the savagery, the angry 
desire to shield her from any threatening 
thing went through her with a pang of 
ecstasy. And yet she dealt him another 
blow. 

“He is a gambler—and a‘ thief—and a 
drunkard” she answered with slow precision. 
“He is everything in this world that is vile.” 
She caught her breath with a pitiful sob. 
“T think that is about all that my husband 
i 

He stared at her for another dumb mo- 
ment. In its every aspect the thing seemed 
flatly impossible. And yet she stood there 
looking up at him with a sickening fear in 
her eyes that proved the truth. He felt her 
hands clutching him with a despairing grasp. 
He saw she dreaded an abrupt revulsion. 

A good-humored smile lighted his eyes. 
He rested a tender hand on her face and 
smoothed away its fright. 

‘And yuh were figuring all the time that 
it was an ugly mess, and that I wouldn’t help 
yuh, if yuh told? Don’t yuh think that was 
just a mite foolish? Do yuh think that was 
a square deal tuh a partner?” 

The woman almost shuddered out her 
relief. “I couldn’t tell you, Boy, I simply 
couldn't’ she cried. ‘How could I soil our 
friendship so? That day you found me I 
was running away from him. I was trying 
to get free from his rotten life. At first he 
thought I was dead, along with the others. 
When he finally found I’d been saved—that 
I was only hiding from him in your house in 
that heavenly valley—he sent me a letter. 
He said he would come up there and kill 
us both. And I believed him. He is quite 


capable of that—or of anything else. And 
so I came away—back here. He says 
yet that he will kill us. I—TI lied to you 


that day, Boy” she sobbed. 

“Did yuh?” he whispered, waking abrupt- 
ly out of the wreck of his dreams. ‘Did yuh 
really?” 
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So that was why she had so suddenly gone 
back to Tuniper. That was why she had 
thrown away the precious freedom which 
once had been practically won. Probably, 
to her despairing mind, there had seemed 
no other way to remove the danger she 
thought she had brought upon him. He 
almost groaned with the pain of it—with its 
utter lack of necessity. But it was too late 
now to speak of that. It was too late to show 
her the pitiful insufficiency of her remedy, 
or its amazing injustice to herself. Only 
the gall of this sacrifice for his poor self 
remained, and a swift hatred of his mo- 
mentary disloyalty. 

And so, after a little while, when she had 
become quiet, he gently let her go from him 
and stepped back. 

“T reckon I’d better be going about now” 
he observed, with freakish casualness. ‘It 
must be getting real late.” 

She looked at him curiously. The change 
in his voice was startling. For a moment 
she wondered what ulterior motive was in 
his mind. Still puzzled, she put up a hand 
and studied his face. 

Only his eyes had changed. There was a 
new light in them now. Fierce and bright, 
they seemed to be looking keenly, even 
gladly, at some stark thing that lay beyond. 
Otherwise he seemed no different, although 
under her persistent scrutiny the fearful 
nonchalance of his bearing became a flimsy 
sham. For once he had made a mistake. 
His face was too innocent. 

She stared at him with glassy, frightened 
eyes. “You are going after him—you are 
going—you mean to kill him!” With each 
slow word conviction only grew the stronger. 

“Why, yes, ma’am. I’m afraid so” he 
made answer, with a grim simplicity. ‘It’s 
him or me ¢/ris time, I reckon. He has made 
his proposition tuh big.” 

He turned away from her, looking off 
toward the mountains where, fora little time 
in his life, he had been happy. But instead 
of bright wind-swept slopes he saw now only 
a black jagged line of buttes, jutting against 
an opaque sky. He hesitated before he 
spoke again. He was trying to make his 
reasoning clear. 

“Vuh see, it’s like this” he said at last, his 
face still turned resolutely away. “We 
couldn’t help this that’s happened—not 
without our being angels, I reckon, and yet 
he has got us bad. To us it isn’t bad because 
we know, but still it’s got the brand. Now, 
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he has got some rights here, no matter how 
poor he might be, and I have laid out tuh 
give him a square deal. I ain’t galloping in 
either direction, yuh understand. I’m just 
figuring tuh see if he is sincere in his wish 
tuh get me, or if he is just going tuh shy, 
and weave around, and then come back here 
and trample on yuh, and abuse yuh, and kill 
yuh by slow degrees. If it’s the first—why, 
then, I’m giving 
him his chance 
—no man will 
ever say I didn’t. 
If it’s the second 
—well, it could- 
n’t hardly be the 
one without the 
other coming up 
some time, and 
of course that 
would never do. 
I judge God 
wouldn’t like 
tuh have tuh 
come in on that 
deal. 

“Of course he 
has his rights” 
he went on, 
grimly and sad- 
ly. “But what 
I’m thinking is, 
what mean luck 
this is for yuh 








and me. Here 
we are, just a 
boy and - girl, 


yuh might say— 
with all our lives 
before us. And 
if we don’t love 
each other then 
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it’s all over, he says he’s going tuh kill the 
man that tried tuh jump his claim. Don’t 
yuh see it’s a mite late in the play for those 
sentiments? Do yuh reckon the Recorder 
would back him up there? And don’t yuh 
think ¢wo killings is quite an undertaking— 
with game so out of season? That’s why I 
say his proposition is tuh big. And he has 
got tuh realize it, right away, fonight. Why, 
look! He has got 
yuh half killed 
off already! No. 
His proposition 
is tuh big.” 

He turned 
abruptly away. 
He was trying 
hard not to see 
her face again. 
But her hands 
were against his 
breast, staying 
him, fumbling 
and plucking at 
his coat. The 
world was fast 
becoming a very 
empty place. 

He loosened 
them gently, and 
shook his head. 

“No” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I can’t 
do that. I can’t 
ever come back. 
No, not ever. 
There are only 
two things that 
can happen. It 
won’t figure out, 
honey-girl. Not 
even for yuh.” 











In the Red 





what we’d do with our lives, yuh and me. 
We'd be good straight clean citizens; but 
how can you count on such a one as 
him? And here he comes along, like an 
old bum of a midnight prospector with a 
prior location, when everybody knows he 
hasn’t half done his holding work—and he 
tries tuh make good on the tlaim. Well, 


they give him the claim, he’s got witnesses— 
But when 


they couldn’t do anything else. 





Dog bar he met 
his quondam 
friend. At the 
music of their greeting the crowd shuffled 
suggestively nearer. They drank, lolled 
amiably against the rail and then faded 
into the background with indistinct expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

The Boy drew thoughtfully on a long and 
very bad cigar. ‘“‘About seeing the town, 
now—as yuh advised—I reckon that could 
be done real easy. People seem so sociable 
here” he added with amused irony. 


there hasn’t 

been any loving 

done, by a il “T swear now, gents!"’ the dealer was shouting excitedly. “He 
body, any time. just jumped right in front of the gun! It ain't my fault!” 
And we know 
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The Red Dog man nodded genially, the 
while he regarded him with mild surprise. 

“Vour views change sudden, I might re- 
mark.” 

“Tuniper is some ways sudden, tuh”’ was 
the reply. 

In the resulting quest of excitement the 
“Little Gem” accepted some of his money; 
the ‘‘New York” took more. Not until they 
had passed the dingy portals of the **Looloo 
Bird’’ did Fortune smile, and here he more 
than recouped his losses. 

“The stars look real pretty tonight”’ he 
remarked smoothly, as they once more 
emerged. ‘Where might be that ‘tiger’ 
yuh were referring tuh?” 

His friend eyed him with 
scorn. 

od Li you're looking for a 
game—” he was beginning, when the Boy 


unconcealed 
regular brace 


interrupted. 

“Tt wouldn’t hardly be fair tuh pass it up 
just on état account” he declared. “I’m 
not playing favorites. I want the crookedest 
game run by the meanest skunk in town.”’ 

Although the was full, and the 
crowd around the wheel two deep, the 
‘*‘Looloo Bird’s” grief had seemingly out-run 
them, for the Boy and the man from the 
Red Dog soon found posts at the end of the 
table. 

Next to the dealer, in the capacity of 
lookout, a man stood playing with a stack of 
Ceaselessly running these through 


room 


chips. 
his sensitive fingers, now stacking with rapid 
skill, now dividing into two piles which he 
dexterously manipulated into a_ single 
column, he only interrupted his mean- 
ingless play when the humming ball began 
to falter. 

“Vellow Dave, and a slow wheel”’ the Red 
Dog man muttered under his breath. 
“Something doing, all right. I wish I 
lay-out—they always go to- 
what’s between him and the 


saveyed the 
gether. But 
yearling?” 

To the casual onlooker there seemed 
nothing amiss. The Boy was making an 
unfortunate choice of colors, that was all. 
Black was his favorite, but red was winning. 
Sometimes it won seven times in succession. 

“T’ve seen it do that and then get worse”’ 
thought the Red Dogger. ‘“‘But, say! What 
did he drag me in here for? He’s on some 
lay.” 

As if in response to the question two pairs 
of eyes suddenly clashed across the table, 
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one pair crystal clear, the other pair dull and 
bloodshot. For a long moment they men- 
aced each other, comprehending, measur- 
ing, challenging. Then the nervous fingers 
spilled the chips. The sallow-faced man’s 
stare failed him. The Boy sighed softly, and 
raised his bet to a hundred dollars. He was 
through with small chances. The propo- 
sition had grown too big. 

He played the black. 
rattled, and black lost. Twice he covered 
it again, and twice it was swept away. The 
crowd sensed a coming plunge, and breathed 
joyful profanities down the necks of the 
players. Amid a low murmur he doubled 
his bet on the same color. 

Out of the side of his eye he saw the look- 
out still his restless hands and watch the 
noiselessly spinning wheel with a singular 
intentness. One of his hands rested on the 
stack of chips. The ball was running slower, 
now, and rumbling hollowly. As it faltered 
and ran down the slope the Boy fixed his 
hand on the man’s hand where it held the 
solid column of chips. As the click of the 
rebound sounded the hand pressed slightly 
down, and as instantly released. Another 
instant and the black and the double-naught 
had passed the dribbling ball, and it had 
settled into the red. 

The man from the Red Dog plucked dis- 
consolately at his elbow. 

“Hike out’ he muttered in disgusted 
tones. ‘Pull your freight, yearling.” 

The Boy looked him over. Mild dis- 
approval lay in his eye. “That gets pulled 
last” he murmured. 

The Red Dogger stared; then nodded 
understandingly, his tongue in his cheek. 
He had not bargained for this, and he drew 
in his breath softly. He slipped a hand 
under his vest in front, and seemed to be 
hitching up his trousers. 

The Boy glanced down the silent table. 
He saw, as he put out his hand, that they 
were letting him play alone. He spilled a 
rouleau of double eagles carelessly across 
the board, gathered them slowly together, 
and stacked them with calculated neatness 
in a glittering pile. With an aggravating 
deliberation he pushed it down the squares 
until it rested on his favorite color. Then he 
looked the sallow-visaged man fairly in the 
face. 

“Take your hand off that spring in the 
table” he said, so that they all could hear 
him. “Tuh much red hurts my eyes.” 


The ball spun, 
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When it was over, and it must be said that 
such affairs are seldom unnecessarily pro- 
longed, Tuniper after all had heard only one 
shot. Sidling through the doors the crowd 
stole back. Approaching at first with shrewd 
caution they finally surged in by scores and 
packed the room. 

They found the dealer standing over the 
body of one who had been his partner a 
short moment before. The Boy, with a 
successfully detached air, stood near by. 

A look of incredulous horror seemed 
frozen on the dealer’s face. His revolver 
was in the hands of the man from Red Dog, 
a faint wisp of smoke still curling up from 
its black mouth. 

“TI swear, now, gents!’’ the dealer was 
shouting excitedly. ‘‘He just jumped right 
in front of the gun! It ain’t my fault! Holy 
cats, no! He was a-reachin round for his 
own gun while I was a-pullin down on the 
other fellow, and by golly—she went off! 
Say! Gents!” he pleaded frantically. “I 
didn’t go to do it.” 

While with judicial bearing the sheriff’s 
deputy deliberated, and rolled a calming 


cigarette, someone turned the table over and 
exploited its peculiar mechanism. Under 


cover of this new interest the Boy passed out 
into the cool night air. 

The man from Red Dog gripped him 
forcibly by the arm. 

“Are yuh went plumb Joco?”’ he demanded 
peremptorily. ‘Why, yuh never pulled your 
gun atall! Take a chance like that and not 


have cases on him all the time?” he splut- 
“Why, where were 


tered incredulously. 
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yuh? That’s what I want to know.” At 
intervals, and with varying inflections, he 
repeated the question. The other’s inaction 
was far beyond his simple ken. 

The Boy smiled sheepishly. ‘Well, now 
—after making that kind of a play I didn’t 
exactly like tuh pull first, yuh understand. 
It wouldn’t hardly have been—er—polite.” 

At this display of criminal weakness the 
Red Dogger became stupefied beyond the 
power of speech. Dropping his friend’s arm 
he sidled to the curb where, with narrowed 
eyes, he could survey this paragon of gener- 
osity to better advantage. 

“Didn’t—want—tuh—pull—first”’ he so- 
liloquized in hushed tones. “Oh, Gussie!”’ 
he shuddered. ‘Say, pardner; don’t yuh 
think you’d better hike out for Good-Grass 
all yuh know? Yuh ain’t safe in Tuniper!” 

“I’m going” the Boy answered with ap- 
parent meekness. “I’m going right now—as 
soonasI getyuh started off with this little note 
I’ve written. I reckon yuh know the house.” 

He looked again toward the mountains. 
The clouds had passed away now and the 
moon was rising steadily through the gap 
which led back to his home in the valley, 
silvering a gray glistening path across the 
desert. 

He threw back his head and squared his 
shoulders with a strong tremor of gladness. 
In the days gone by it had been a long path 
and a lonely one, but he knew now how this 
last trip would be shortened. 

“I’m going, I’m going right now” he re- 
peated. “But in a mighty little while I’m 
a-coming back.” 
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The Cypress-T ree 


By GRack MacGowan COOKE 





Fronting the bay she lifts her pall 

Of tasseled green; the black sea-wall 
Beneath her feet sends up its spray 
Of salt-drops endlessly; the day 

Sees the swift motors panting past, 
With loud-voiced people, and the din 
This western world is nourished in. 


But-when the year has swung to June 
And night drops down, empurpled, vast, 
Her heart remembers ‘neath the moon 
An old-world garden, dewy, dim, 

The twanging of a distant lute, 

A great pool, with a sculptured rim. 
Pacing to viol, harp and flute 

The dancers shake their perfumed hair, 
Light feet come down the marble stair. 
Young love is met, the vows are made, 
And sealed beneath her tender shade. 





The tramp of steed, the clink of steel— 

Past in the dusk her soldiers wheel. 

She sees them go, her loved, her brave; 

She leans above a hallowed grave, 

Lifting her green and tasseled pall 

Close by a cemetery wall. 

Dreams—dreams! Night wanes; the bay abides, 
With wine of sunrise in its tides. 

Ages ago what man shall say 

How storm or current brought this way 

‘he cypress cone? Today she stands 

An exile on these alien sands. 

Apart from all our hopes and fears, 

The salt spray round her roots like tears, 
A mourner ’neath a foreign dome, 


Ancient, remote, she dreams of home. 
































As regards the “mise en scene” 





i in the Greek Theater a wrong method altogether has been pursued—a 
method out of harmony with the architectural dignity and simplicity of the theater itself 


The Use and Abuse of the Greek Theater 


By Sam HuME 


T the outset, in the first paragraph, 

let us adopt the First Person 

Plural, not in any royal sense, 

for we have some confessions to 

make and “the king can do no 

wrong’; nor in an editorial sense, for this 

is the opinion of a mere contributor; simply 

with a sense of the responsibility as well as 

the pride that belongs to the people of the 

Pacific Coast who possess, among much else 

that is unique in America, the Greek Thea- 
ter at Berkeley, California. 

We have had that theater at the Uni- 
versity of California for eight years. Have 
we learned anything about it during this 
time in which we have been permitted to use 
it? Have we gained.any definite idea of 
its possibilities or of its limitations? For, 
like every other thing in the world, the 
Greek Theater has its limitations. There 


it stands, nestled in its magnificent forest 
of eucalyptus trees—a wondesful open-air 
construction, 


theater of massive stone 





adapted from a classic model the ruins of 
which are still to be seen at Epidaurus in 
Greece. 

It is the most wonderful open-air theater 
in all the world. We all know that. But 
what does the word ‘theater’? mean when 
we speak of the Greek Theater? Is the 
Greek Theater merely a theater in the open 
air and nothing more? Does it present any 
problems or difficulties different from those 
presented by “Ye Liberty Playhouse,”’ for 
instance? 

To this you answer “Yes” at once and 
you begin immediately to talk of the stage. 
The stage of the Greek Theater is 130 feet 
long by 28 feet deep, you say, and there are 
no back “‘drops” and no “flies” such as we 
have in the ordinary theater. It is merely 
a big area, flanked on the sides and back by 
a concrete wall 42 feet high, decorated 
with massive columns. The “mise en scéne” 
of the Greek Theater, then, is entirely - 
different from the mise en scéne of the 
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Theater of Bacchus, at Athens. 


ordinary theater. The mise en scéne is the 
French expression for the stage setting or 
decoration of a play, as distinguished from 
the English word “scene,” which may mean 
a scene between actors or a part of the action 
of the play. 

Here’s our first difficulty, then, in staging 
plays in the Greek Theater—here is re- 
quired a mise en scéne entirely different in 
character from that of the ordinary theater. 
I wonder if we have realized this fact at 
all, during the eight years we have been 
using the Greek Theater. Have we gained 
any definite idea, during these eight years, 
as to what the Greek Theater means? 

What have we done with the Greek 
Theater during nearly a decade? Judging 
from the preductions we have put on there, 
what is our idea of it? From the first play 
given at the time of the official dedication in 
1903, we have been struggling along in an 
effort to master the art of production in the 
Greek Theater. Where have these efforts 
led us? 

For that initial production, “The Birds” 
of Aristophanes, a great eucalyptus stump 
was carried into the orchestra and set up 
against the stage. Partly on its top and 
partly on the stage itself was fashioned a 
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huge and curious nest in which were de- 
posited two or more enormous eggs, made 
of clay. The nest and eggs reminded one 
of nothing so much as the habitat of the 
colossal roc of Sinbad the Sailor. The action 
of the play itself took place in the circle, 
or orchestra. There was no pretense that 
any of the college students who were dressed 
to represent birds inhabited the great roc 
nest. None of the actors climbed the stump 
and sat upon the clay eggs during the pro- 
duction of the piece. But there they were. 
They were lugged in as ‘‘scenery.’’ There 
had to be some scenery, according to the 
idea of those who produced the piece, and 
what better than an enormous nest, since 
the play dealt with The Birds? What in- 
deed? Nothing! But that “scenery” of 
the initial production set a sort of standard 
and we have never entirely hatched out of 
the egg-state of production in the Greek 
Theater. We have learned some lessons and 
polished off some crudities which marked 
our earlier attempts, but there still remains 
the feeling that as regards the mise en scéne 
in the Greek Theater we have pursued a 
wrong method altogether—a method out of 
harmony with the architectural dignity and 
simplicity of the theater itself. 











Some time after the initial production of 
The Birds, came Constance Crawley, with 
her dapper English manager, in a produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
However much at home the English mana 
ger might have been in the theaters of 
Shaftsbury avenue and the Strand, he was 
certainly out of his element in the Greek 
Theater at Berkeley. However, as all the 
most charming portions of A \Jidsummer 
Night’s Dream have to do with fairies, and 
since to be really effective in the West End 
of London fairies must have trees, even if 
they be only painted ones, the English 
manager proceeded with a great deal of 
labor to carry in from the hills behind the 
Greek Theater a sufficient number of real 
trees to pretty effectually cover the base of 
the pillared back wall of the stage to the 
height of ten or fifteen feet. That eucalyp- 
tus stump had grown by this time into a 
small forest, you see. Fairies need more 
trees than birds. Of course, there still re- 
mained thirty-five feet of the great back 
wall of the stage, with its capitals, triglyphs 
and cornices towering up into the night, bare, 
unmasked and beautifully undecorated. 


But no matter, the English manager tied up 
the branches of his trees with pretty bows of 











It is the most wonderful open-air theater in all the world. 





Why attempt to decorate it? 


orange ribbon, and Puck and _ the fairies 
flitted in and out of the man-made forest to 
the apparent delight of everyone. 

Since that time, that forest has grown. 
My, howit has grown! We have had potted 
trees, palms, bushes and other plants in pro- 
fusion. We have felled trees, cut brush, 
built bamboo fences and dragged grass 
plots from the property room of “Ye 
Liberty Playhouse” and arranged them in all 
sorts of combinations on the great stage of 
the Greek Theater. But still the doric 
columns and massive pylons rise triumphant 
in all their dignified simplicity; dominating 
the play, dwarfing the ‘‘effects” produced by 
man, and reducing the actors to the stature 
of miniatures and marionettes. One some- 
times wonders whether they smile! 

And but yesterday, to put the crowning 
touch upon all this riot of ‘‘natural effects” 
and to stamp, with the Frohman seal of 
approval, this stripping of our hillsides and 
conservatories to make an almost Shakes- 
pearean holiday, came fresh from the 
triumph of the Harvard Stadium—Miss 
Maude Adams. Her director took one look 
at the massive stage of the Greek Theater 
and, with that masterful foresight which 
can only be acquired by years of constant 
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Margaret Anglin, in “Antigone, 
of the original Greek stage and had 
no recourse to ‘‘scenery”’ 





’* revived the spirit 
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contact with Broadway productions, he 
realized at once that if As Vou Like It were 
to be a success, he must bestir himself and 
transplant a Forest of Arden from Co-ed 
canon onto the stage of the Greek Theater. 
This he proceeded to do. Backed by the 
money-sack of the Broadway impresario, 
he was able to chop down and set up in the 
Greek Theater more trees than any one had 
ever before dreamed of chopping down and 
setting up. Having made his ‘Forest of 
Arden,” he found on looking through the 
trees from the front that, instead of the blue 
sky and the dim purple distance, the eye 
saw the bases of a row of doric columns of 
cement set at equal distances on a great 
back wall. How annoying this Greek 
stage must have been! But with Broadway 
ingenuity and the bright traditions of the 
American stage behind him, he found the 
remedy. He proceeded at once to the dry- 
goods houses and bought up all the sky- 
blue cheese-cloth bunting he could find. 
Then he proceeded to blot out the back wall 
of the stage and make a sky for the audience 
in spite of the Greek Theater. But alas! 
Broadway ingenuity fell down for once. 
The supply of sky-blue bunting ran short. 
And at least one who saw the fair Rosalind 
that famous night saw another thing as well. 
He saw the smile of the great stone stage 
where it appeared in the blank spaces of 
the blue-bunting sky created by the manikin 
from Broadway. And he saw the reading 
lights of the hidden orchestra spotting that 
Empyrean-by-the-yard. Music of the 
spheres! 

Of course there have been other produc- 
tions in the Greek Theater that did not ap- 
proach this Broadway standard and which 
have been, therefore, better in exactly the 
ratio in which they have departed from 
it. Take the production of the Eumenides, 
for instance. Who among the number that 
saw that production will ever forget the 
thrill produced when youthful college 
maidens, in flowing robes and with no grease 
paint on their faces, streamed across the 
great stage in the afternoon light, as furies 
pursuing relentlessly the object of their 
wrath? Margaret Anglin in Antigone or 
Sarah Bernhardt in Phédre were well worth 
having seen, not only because their plays 
were Grecian but largely because they were 
not afraid of the stage and did not deem it 
necessary to chop down and set up all the 
brush that could be secured from the hills 














































back of the theater. For that reason, too, 
the ghost in Ben Greet’s Hamlet and the 
Sotherns’ terror-stricken \Jacbeths showed 
effectively against the mighty background 
of that stage. 

But, in general, what we have done in the 
Greek Theater has served merely to bring 
home the fact that we have been working on 
the wrong track whenever we have attempt- 
ed to bring ‘tnatural scenery” to the great 
stone stage. That's the seat of all our trouble 

-the desire for “natural scenery.” We 
have not been able to get away from the 
traditions of the ordinary stage. Now, 
scenery can do only one of two things: it 
can decorate the stage or it can create an 
illusion. Illusion is a thing of the imagina- 
tion and can be achieved only by suggestion, 
never by statement. And so, when the 
Broadway and London managers carried 
their forests onto the great stone stage and 
expanded that eucalyptus stump into a 
grove of shrubs, they must have been striving 
to decorate the stage of the Greek Theater, 
because an attempt to create an illusion on 
that stage is obviously a failure from the 
outset. But why attempt to decorate the 
stage of the Greek Theater with trees and 
shrubs? The Greek Theater is architectural 
and expresses itself in straight lines and 
angles, in regular balanced masses. Nature, 
on the other hand, expresses herself in irreg- 
ular masses and countless varying com- 
binations of curves, straight lines and angles. 
To carry onto the the Greek 
Theater real trees and shrubs with all their 
myriad ramifications and innumerable com- 
binations of mass, line and color, is to intro- 
duce a decoration entirely out of harmony 
with the dignified simplicity of Greek archi- 
tecture. One does not paint sylvan scenes 
on the facade of the Doe Library! And so, 
thus far, we really do not seem to have 
learned anything about the limitations or 
possibilities of the mise en scéne of the 
Greek Theater. We have done neither one 
thing nor the other with it. In fact, we have 
not showed to any marked degree that we 
understand it at all. 

It is a grave mistake to deal with the Greek 
Theater as one would deal with an ordinary 
theater. On entering it, one must cast aside 
all preconceived ideas of stage treatment, 
throw modern stage tradition to the winds and 
leave the reason, the imagination and the 
soul free to rise to the plane ofthis wonderful 
place in which one is privileged to work. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, in “Phédre,”’ used only the center 
of the enormous stage of the Greek Theater, 
practically without decoration 





Maude 


Adams transplanted a Forest of Arden from Co-e 


mand hid the majestic wall of the stage 


with a sky of blue 


And the Greek Theater does present 
problems. In it, if anywhere, we are com- 
pelled by the very limitations of the stage 
to strive for suggestion rather than for state- 
ment. It was decidedly against the taste of 
the Athenians of the fifth century to attempt 
to produce an impression by scenic means 
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and no attempt was ever made to produce 
a realistic landscape or to convey ideas of 


depth or distance. They preferred to pro- 
duce the effect of a frieze or bas-relief com- 
posed of figures painted in brilliant colors, 
rather than a fiction with an overdrawn 
perspective. They accomplished this by 





























The less afraid the producers have been of the solemn stage itself, the more effective have been the 
productions upon it 


grouping their chorus in the foreground 
while the stage above was occupied by the 
brightly costumed actors and mute figures. 
The day for that archaeological exactness 
in stage productions, which reached its 
zenith under Sir Henry Irving’s Lyceum 


management, has passed. If Shakespeare 


must be produced, who cares whether 
Mantua be shown us with a sea and a port 
or not? Will the director producing the 
Merchant of Venice be blamed for not re- 
membering that Venetian palaces in 1590 
were overlaid with carved marble and 
stucco, covered with colored ornaments? 
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On the contrary, we will leave him free to 
paint for Shylock a facade of red_ brick, 
provided that that note adds a charm to the 
tonality of his decorations and to the color 
scheme of his costumes. 

The art of painting has evolved. Thirty 
years ago, Monet with his impressionism 
transformed the art. Since then we have had 
Pointillism, Post-Impressionism, Cubism 
and several other isms; until finally painting, 
finding itself put out of countenance, beaten 
by the photograph, has begun to wonder 
whether the imitation of nature and the 
statement of fact are its business at all. 

The case is the same with the theater. 


From the time of Charles Kean to our 


present-day realists, Tree, Frohman, Belasco 
and the rest, the theater has been striving 
constantly to imitate nature. In its evolution 
along this line it has reached the point 
where it can almost give one the actual 
painted perfume of the painted rose. And 
now it has commenced to dawn upon us that 
perhaps all this effort has been wasted, and 
that perhaps we have been working along the 
wrong lines to accomplish the wrong end 
all the time. At any rate, realism in the 
theater has reached the stone wall. Nothing 
more can be done in that direction and, like 
all curious living things, the theater is 
looking about for new room for growth. 
The mise en scéne today must realize a 
greater union between the drama and the 
spectator. To accomplish this, it is value 
less to confound the public by research 
which is always useless or pictorial attempts 
at re-creation. Admit the indispensable 
decorative elements in the production of each 


scene, but see that they are arranged in a 
way that will prove the most suggestive to 
the mind of the audience. For the past 
twelve years, experiments in this line have 
been made in Florence, Munich, Berlin, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg and other places. 
New ideas have penetrated the theater, 
litle by little, and the public itself has 
been tremendously stirred by some innova 
tions in the arrangement of color schemes 
in the productions of the Russian ballet, 
particularly in France and England. It 
remained for the Kunstler Theatre of 
Munich to realize the simplification of stage 
decorations—to do away with the old 
“stereoscopic” scene for the ‘‘scene in re- 
lief.” For example, when Faust was pro- 
duced at the Kunstler Theatre, in the 
cathedral scene the spectators saw only the 
base of a massive pillar and a Gothic arch 
wrapped in shadow. These elements were 
sufficient to place the action in a cathedral 
and the attention of the hearers was con- 
centrated on Mephisto and Marguerite. 

All art lives by suggestion. Why then 
should we demand less of the art of the 
theater? Why, in this great, beautiful, 
dignitied Greek Theater at Berkeley should 
we wish to imitate the tawdry work of the 
contemporary stage, employ its worthless 
methods or adopt its frayed technique? 
Rather let us strive to create here in this 
Athens of the West, unhampered by tradi- 
tion, unembarrassed by the blight of grasp- 
ing managers, a form of production born 
from an inspiration that will effect the re- 
birth, the re-vitalization of the theater. 
Isn’t this the mission of the Greek Theater? 
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T is midnight and all is still in the bare 

prison yard. A dim suggestion of light 

at the hospital windows is the only sign 

of life about the grim heavily-barred 

buildings. Shaded, so that its rays may 
not annoy the restless patients in adjacent 
cots, this light shines pitilessly upon the 
emaciated face of a boy—a boy convict 
who is dying. The forms of the three nurses 
assembled at the bedside cast grotesque 
shadows that play in ghostly fashion on the 
walls and ceiling and are lost in the gloom 
at the farther end of the ward where the 
cots are unoccupied. As they move quietly 
about the stricken boy, speaking in whis- 
pers, the hideous stripes in which the nurses 
are garbed take on an added repulsiveness. 
From long acquaintance these men are 
wholly unconscious of the stripes, but seen 
in the glare of an electric bulb in the dead 
of night, and at the bedside of a dying boy, 
they look cruel and barbarous. Why can 
not this boy die without such a sordid re- 
minder of his disgrace before him? But 
he also is accustomed to the stripes. They 
no longer have any significance. 

All the boy knows is that the nurses are 
older boys who have been Zor d to him, who 
have done everything in their limited power 
to ease and cheer his last hours—for he 
realizes that the end is near, that the cold 
which he caught that raw afternoon while 
standing in line in the prison foundry, wait- 
ing his turn at the “‘pour-off,” has finally 
conquered, despite the valiant fight he has 
made for his life. He knows that he shall 
never again walk on God’s green sod, nor 
drive the cows home from the pasture. 

How the cows used to love that spot where 
the brook lingered under the weeping-wil- 
lows; and how Ben, the cow-dog, used to 
become derelict on reaching that place in 
the evening and disport himself in the cool 
water instead of roundingsup the young 
heifers which so persistently sought the re- 
mote reaches of the pasture in the hope of 
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finding a break in the stone wall through 
which they might escape from their own 
broad and generous field and seek imaginary 
pastures even more wide and green! 

How like the foolish heifers he had been. 
The normal healthy home life of the little 
farm had been irksome to him. From his 
earliest recollection he had always been 
conscious of a yearning for something he 
did not know, and as he had grown older 
this yearning had assumed definite outline 
—it was the call of the great world beyond 
the contines of the farm. 

Then, when the circus came to town he 


had been enchanted by its glitter and 
splendor, and that night he had _ softly 
stolen down from his attic room, in the 


awful stillness, and gone away. 

In less than a month the charm had de- 
parted—the glitter and splendor had turned 
to tinsel—and he had longed for home. 
Why, oh why had he not responded to the 
voice which bade him go back? Alas, he 
had been proud. He would never return— 
he would never even let them know where 
he was—until he had made a success of his 
desertion. 

And now, only nineteen years of age, he 
was dying miserably in a prison hospital, 
and they did not know—they would never 
know. To her dying day his dear little 
young-old mother would watch and hope 
and pray for his return, and in vain. The 
thought stabbed the boy’s tired heart like a 
knife, and he moaned. 

One of the nurses, a big stoop-shouldered 
middle-aged man on whose face the marks 
of dissipation were deeply seared, bent over 
the wasted form. 

“What it, kid?” he asked kindly. 
“Somethin? on y’r mind? Wanter send 
word t’ th’ ol’ folks, ’r somethin’ ?” 

The boy lay with closed eyes, a struggle 
going on in his heart. 

Was there not some way by which he 
might have the news of his death broken 
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to his mother without her ever knowing 
the truth? Would not that be better than 
to have her go down to her grave with a 
hungry and dissatisfied heart? After a 
long time he slowly opened his eyes. 

“Barney” he stammered weakly, “I— 
I want to — to talk — to you — alone.”’ 

“Sure thing, kid. I understand” re 
sponded Barney cheerily. 

“Chase yerselves, fellers’’ he whispered, 
turning to the others, ‘‘th’ kid’s picked me 
f'r th’ curtain act.” 

They departed reluctantly, and Barney 
seated himself on the edge of the cot. 

The “Two - o’clock - and - all’s - well” 
call from the guards stationed in the sha- 
dows without the prison buildings found him 
still sitting there. The boy had talked in 
gasps, interrupted by frequent paroxysms 
of coughing, with Barney occasionally 
reaching over to the little service table and 
holding a drink to the parched lips. 

“Sure, kid, I understand. Ill make her 
think y’r was a little cherubim with wings 
chock-full o’ diamonds an’ things. An’ 
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don’t worry “bout playin’ a deception with 
yr las’ breath—forget that. Yer’re doin’ 
her a kindness, an’ what more can any man 
do when it comes time t’ cash in? 

“An’ say, kid, I’m jealous of y’r. I’d 
rather be right where you are than be th’ 
miserable booze-fighter I am—but I can’t 
let it alone, it gets me ev’ry time. It’s put 
me inter this kind of a place more times 
than—” 

The speaker broke off abruptly and stared 
at the boy, who was lying quite still. 

“Are y’r listenin’, kid?” he asked fear- 
fully. 

The boy nodded his head feebly and tried 
to speak but the words gurgled in his throat. 
He opened his eyes slowly and a momen- 
tary flash, made with an apparent effort, 
asked the man to go on. 

“Ves, kid, if I could lay right down here 
on this bed an’ croak, an’ it ’d be th’ means 
0’ puttin’ y’r on y’r feet, I’d do it—honest 
t’ God I would. Yer’ve been a good kid up 
here. Never a word o’ complaint, an’ ev’ry- 
body likes y’r. Not a day’s gone by that th’ 











warden ain’t sent in word t’ find out how 
yr was. 

“Why, kiddo, that’s makin’ a success: 0? 
life, don’t yr know that? Yer’ve made 
these people feel sorry f’r y’r, an’ that’s 
makin’ *em kinder an’ better, an’ helpin’ 
‘em t’ know that we’re all human, jus’ like 
they are. Not that they ain’t good, an’ 
square, an’ kind—I know, f’r I’ve done 
twenty-five years on ‘n’ off in diff’rent 
places like this, an’ all that talk about hard- 
hearted prison ‘screws’ is rot. They’re all 
right. Only there’s jus’ one thing—they 
ferget we’re human sometimes. Kinder get 
so used t’ seein’ us in stripes, an’ subject t’ 
orders that they ferget we’ve got thinkers— 
and feelin’s same ’s anyone. 

“Verve helped t’ change all that, kid. 
I've noticed it. Th’ doctor himself’s been 
talkin’ a softer line t’ all 
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Barney glanced at the cheap watch which 
he was permitted to carry for the purpose 
of counting pulse-beats, before drawing 
down the coverlet and gently folding the 
coldly-warm hands over the quiet breast. 

“Died smilin’”? he murmured. “An? 
after all that sufferin.’” Th’ sky-pilot him: 
self couldn’t ’a’ done better; prob’ly not ’s 
good.” 

He stepped to the head of the cot and 
marked the hour on the little slate which 
hung on the wall. 

“No. 6667, Frank Smith, five years, grand 
larceny, age 19. Admitted January 12, 
19—. Died December 6, 10- , 2:15 A. M.” 
he read, after he had made the death entry 
at the bottom. 

‘“That’s th’ record they got when he came 
in” retlected Barney, as he pushed the call 





th’ guys since you came. 
Maybe y’r don’t know it, 
kid, but yer’ve done th’ 
world a lot of good, an’ y’r 
can bet [ll tell yr mother 
that, too. She’ll be proud 
o’ y’r when I get through, 
that’s what she'll be— 
proud 0’ yon, 

grt Staats about this?” 

Barney leaned over the 
bed quickly as the boy 
whispered, but caught only 
the last two words. He 
knew, however, what the 
sufferer was thinking. 


“No, don’t fear, she'll 
never know. An’ say, 
sonny, y’r wanter smile 
when I say this—listen! 
Y’r goin’ t’ be buried at 
sea, wrapped up in an 


American flag. Hurt while 
savin’ another feller, an’ all 
that, see?” 

Barney paused and 
looked into the boy’s big 
brown eyes with the nearest 
expression to love» and 
compassion that he could 
muster. 

“Don’t that sound good ? 
Ain’t y’r goin’ t’ 
little kid ?”’ he whispered. 

The boy smiled—and 


smile, 





died. 




















Barney glanced at the cheap watch 
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button for the other nurses, ‘‘but I know 
better, an’ I'll see his mother an’ hand her 
that fairytale if it’s th’ last act o’ my worth- 
less life.” 

He glanced at the dead boy’s face fiercely. 

‘T’ think o’ sendin’ that poor kid here 
fr breakin’ inter a measly box-car, an’ 
handin’ him a five-spot jus’ because he 
wouldn’t tell where he came from an’ who 
he was. I wish I could—”’ 

“How is he, Barney?” interrupted the 
head nurse, who had approached unheard. 
Barney waved his hand toward the cot. 

“What, he isn’t dead?” exclaimed the 
other, leaning over the still form. 

“Dead?” growled Barney, choking down 
what sounded like a sob. ‘D’yer call that 
smile dead? Dead! Well I should say not. 
He’s pardoned—jus’ born!” 


“Yes, ma’am, he was th’ life o’ th’ ship. 
Ev’rybody thought th’ world o’ him. Not 
a man sboant, from th’ skipper down, that 
wouldn't ’a’ fought f’r him, yes, an’ died 


f'r him, too. But when that stow’way got 
jammed down in th’ hold—caught in th’ 
shiftin’ cargo—an’ we could hear his moans 


without bein’ able t’ get t’ him, it was awful. 
We couldn’t shift th’ cargo—there wasn’t 
any place t’ put it—an’ while we was all a 
standin’ there like a lot o’ dubs, not knowin’ 
what t’ do, up speaks your Jimmie. 

““Cap’n,’ he says, ‘let me go down, I 
c’n find a way through.’ 

Cap’n Jamison turns an’ looks at him 
an’ says, ‘D’yer think y’r c’n get t’ him, 
sonny? It’sdangerous. Some o’ th’ cargo’s 
loose, an’ y’r might get caught yerself.’ 

‘Jimmie didn’t wait f’r further orders but 
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shinnied down inter that black hold, an’ 
what’s more, he brought th’ other boy out. 
But jus’ at th’ las’ minute, jus’ as we was 
reachin’ t’ ‘em both, an extra heavy 
sea struck us abaft—abaft th’ jib-boom, 
an’, an’ a big bale got loose an’ caught Jim- 
mie.” 

The speaker pauses and wipes his eyes 
reminiscently. He does not look like the 
same man we saw in the prison hospital. 
Two years have passed, and he has fought 
the good fight with himself, and conquered. 
He is now telling the story of ‘Jimmie’s”’ 
death for the twentieth time while Jimmie’s 
mother and father hang on to each word 
with bated breaths. 

What matters it that Barney has never 
been on a deep-sea vessel in his life, and 
that he does not know the difference between 
the hold and the forecastle? He has kept 
his promise to the dying boy, and the par- 
ents are happy in the belief that their boy 
died that another might live. 

\ cheery fire is burning in the grate and 
the three persons are sitting before it. The 
old farmhouse is very comfortable and home- 


grab 


like. It makes Barney better each time he 
visits it. 
“Yes” Barney continued, “he was a 


He liked me better than th’ 
others, I guess, an’ when he sent f’r me, 
an’ asked me t’ come an’ break th’ news t’ 
you folks ’s soon ’s we got home, I promised 
him I would; an’ he died smilin’, an’ thinkin’ 
o’ you. His las’ words was about you. An’ 
when they buried him, all wrapped up in th’ 
silk stars an’ stripes, we all took a las’ look 
at his face before they covered him—an’, 


m) 


shiver my timbers, if he wasn’t still smilin’ ! 


little hero. 
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The Valley of Heart’s Delight 


(Continued from page 125) 


little further, I found that during the greater 
part of February, which is the coldest month 
of the year, the mercury remained above 55, 
only four times dropping as low as 33, while 
there were only four days in August when the 
thermometer needle crept above 79, and 
once in the sare month when it fell as low 
as 42, thus giving a solar plexus blow to 
the idea held by most eastern people that 
California is a hot place in summer. Though 
the fruit of Santa Clara, green, sun-dried, 
canned or candied, is to be found in every 
corner-grocery between the oceans—and it 
doesn’t make much difference which oceans, 
either—if you ask a resident which of the 
valley’s products he is proudest of, he will 
unhesitatingly answer ‘‘Climate.” 

While on the subject of the valley’s 
products, I might mention that it produces 
the best champagne made this side of 
Rheims. Now I might as well admit frankly 
that until I had visited the vineyards and 
cellars of the old Frenchman who is the 
valley’s foremost wine-grower (in France it 
is considered an affront to speak of a wine- 
grower as a wine-maker) I, like most other 
Easterners, had always regarded American 
champagne with contemptuous toleration. 
Perhaps I expressed more of my feelings 
than I intended, for this portly old gentle- 
man, ‘with his flushed face and his grand 
air, forthwith proceeded to read me a 
homily on wine-growing in general, and on 
the native product in particular, which caused 
me to revise my opinions. 

“T was born and brought up in the cham- 
pagne district of France’ he said. ‘My 
father, and my grandfather, and his father 
before him were all wine-growers and suc- 
cessful ones. When I came to California, 
many years ago, I searched until I found 
precisely the same’ soil—and its chemical 
constituents are precisely the same—as that 
on which the best grapes are grown in the 
vicinity of Rheims. That land I found in 


this valley, where the climate and soil com- 
bine to produce ideal conditions for the 
development of such proportions of sugar 
and acid in the grapes as are necessary to 





Then I set 
out cuttings which I procured from the best 
wine-grape stocks in all France, and, not 
content with this, I brought Frenchmen over 


produce the best champagne. 


to cultivate them. You see, therefore, 
m’sieur, that the land is the same, the grapes 
are the same, the climate—barring the fact 
that California has more sunshine than 
France—is the same, the workmen are 
brought from France, as are the machines 
used in pressing and bottling, and the proc- 
ess of fermentation is the same, the wine 
standing in casks for seven months and in 
bottles for three years after that. Can you 
give me a single reason, therefore, mon ami, 
why our Santa Clara wines should not be 
in every particular as good as those produced 
in France? See, m’sieur, here is a bottle of 
the best French champagne and a bottle of 
Californian. Now we will hide the labels 
and see if you can tell which is which. 
(Pppp-op! Pppp-op!) No? I thought not.” 

“You are perfectly right” I remarked. 
“It is good wine, and probably no one but 
an expert could tell the difference. But 
your greatest difficulty is going to be not 
in convincing the American people that 
American champagne is good, but in 
convincing them that it is good form. I 
don’t pretend to explain it, but it’s an 
unwritten law in society the world over 
that a host should offer his guests only 
French champagne and only Havana cigars. 
It’s ridiculous, of course, for there isn’t one 
man in five hundred who, if you remove the 
label, can tell whether he is drinking 
French or German or American champagne; 
whether he is smoking Havana or Porto 
Rico or Key West cigars. The average 
American judges by the label rather than by 
the goods. Once educate them out of that 
and you will not have to worry about 
foreign wines.” 

In the Panhandle country of Texas a 
ranch usually means anywhere from five 
thousand acres upward of uncultivated land; 
in the Santa Clara a ranch means anywhere 
from five acres upward of the most highly 
cultivated soil in the world. East of the 
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Sierra Nevada, where scientific fertilization 
and intensive cultivation are not much more 
than names, like 
much, but in California five acres, properly 
planted and cared for, ofttimes supports a 
family in something akin to luxury. In- 
deed, I had pointed out to me fully a dozen 
small ranches in the Santa Clara Valley 
which yield their owners annually upward 
of five hundred dollars an acre. All of these 
hardy pioneers have telephones and electric 
lights and electric power for pumping, and 
daily newspaper and mail deliveries. When 
they have any business in town, instead of 
going down to the corral and roping a 
bronco, they either stroll through the or- 
chard and hail an electric car, or they crank 
up the family automobile. All of which will 
be disappointing news to the visitor who ex- 
pects to find the Santa Clara a land of 
hats, shooting-irons and bucking 

I might add that Colonel Cody’s 


five acres doesn’t sound 


slouc h 
bri ymncos. 


Wild West draws just as big an audience 
when it pitches its tents at San José as it 
does at Salem, Mass. 

I met a ranchman in the valley who had 
formerly been a commercial traveler, repre- 
senting New York houses embracing the 


t and it keeps on spreading out 








among the orchards 


grants, are being divided into pretty 


m-bordered avenues 


United States and Canada. He was a 
good salesman, and by the time his hair had 
begun to turn gray around his temples his 
balance at the bank ran into five figures. 
Then he quit the road. He had always had 
a hankering to be a frontiersman and wear a 
broad-brimmed hat and gallop madly across 
the ranges, so instead of renting a flat in 
Harlem, or buying a cottage over in Jersey, 
he went as far west as the trains could take 
him. After looking vainly for the Indians 
and cow-punchers he had expected to 
find, he compromised by buying a score of 
acres or so of fruit land in the heart of 
the Santa Clara Valley. Choosing a 
knoll which, in the springtime, looks for 
all the world like a green atoll in a sea 
of blossoms, he built a house on it, and 
as he was his own architect, and hired his 
workmen by the day and insisted on their 
carrying out his ideas, and not their own, 
it is quite a remarkable little house, with a 
good deal of the owner’s individuality 
stamped upon it. It has a touch of the 
Japanese about it, which is in keeping with 
the surrounding blossoms, and likewise a 
suggestion of the Spanish missions, which is 
in keeping with the history of the region and 
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San José has an unusual number of stores, for rural custom comes by auto, trolley-car and telephone. 
Incidentally, a wild-west show draws as big an audience in this Far Western 
town as in Salem, Mass. 


with the encircling hills. In front there is 
a brick-paved, pergola-covered terrace which 
commands a wonderful view across a won- 
derful valley. The owner tells with pride 
how Lord Kitchener of Khartoum stood on 
that terrace and stared in silence across that 
valley. Then he turned to his secretary. 
“Take a picture of that view’ he ordered 
curtly. “It is the most beautiful I have ever 
seen.”? Anyone who has seen Kitchener 
as I have seen him, in India and in the 
Sudan, a grim, stern-faced, expressionless 
man, staring out from under his brown 
helmet at lines of black-skinned, brown-clad, 
marching soldiery, will appreciate what such 
a compliment means from such a man. 
Within the house is a spacious living-room, 
walled and ceiled in redwood—for in Cali- 
fornia redwood is as common as pine is in 
Maine—with a huge hospitable. fireplace 
built with field stones, and a couple of 
leather lounging chairs drawn up before it, 
and on the shelves and tables, many, many 
books. 

“Are you contented here?” I asked the 
owner. ‘Don’t you sometimes‘ong for the 
bustle of the subway at the rush hour? 
Don’t you miss the lights on Broadway 























and the theaters and the shops and the 
restaurants of the Big Town?” 

““Am I contented here?” he repeated, in 
a tone of wonder at my asking such a ques- 
tion. ‘Well, I should say I am. Why 
shouldn’t I be? My income is so modest 
that it wouldn’t permit of much more than 
an existence in New York; out here it gives 
me everything that heart could desire. I 
have a Japanese who acts as cook, butler, 
valet, housemaid, laundress, gardener and 
general factotum for a consideration of 
forty dollars a month. The soup we had for 
dinner today was made from peas grown in 
my own garden; the trout 1 caught in that 
mountain stream you see across the valley; 
the chicken I raised myself, just as I did the 
potatoes and the beans, the lettuce and 
tomatoes for the salad, and the strawberries 
for dessert. I had to buy the coffee, it is 
true, but the cream that went in it came 
from my own cow, and the brandy that fol- 
lowed the coffee I made from cherries grown 
on my own trees. I am fond of reading: the 
rural free delivery brings me the newspapers, - 
magazines and books as soon as they are 
off the press. I am fond of art: look at the 
landscape framed by that window and tell 
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me if Corot or Turner ever painted any- 
thing that could compare with it. I have 
a youngster that is almost old enough to go 
to college—and across the tree-tops you can 
see the roofs of one of the great universities 
of the world. I am practically on the edge 
of the metropolis of this coast, for many of 
my neighbors are commuters between this 
valley and San Francisco. Thus, if I crave 
an echo of the Big Town, I can have it. 
My health is just about perfect, now, for 
in this climate I can sleep in the open air 
with absolute comfort the whole year round. 
And then you ask me if I am contented! 
Well, I should say so?” 

The wanderlust runs in my veins 
strongly, and there are so many lands which 
beckon and call, that I expect it will be 
many years yet before I settle down to a 
hearth and fireside of my own. But I be- 
came interested enough in the idea of 
some day having a home in the Santa Clara 
to ask some of those questions to which every 
prospective homeseeker wants to know the 
answers. I found that improved land, 
planted to prune, apricot or peach trees old 
enough to bear, can be had all the way from 
$400 to $700 an acre, according to its loca- 
tion. At a conservative estimate this land, 
so I was told by a banker whose business 
it is to lend money on it (and you can trust a 
banker for never being over-sanguine), can 
be depended upon to yield an income of 
from $100 to $300 an acre, it being by no 
means an unusual thing for a well-managed 
ranch to pay for itself in two years. I 
found that a ten-acre orchard—which is 
quite large enough for one man to handle— 
could be had for $5000, the purchaser pay- 
ing, say, $2000 down and carrying the 
balance on a six-per-cent mortgage. The 
local building and loan associations would 
lend him $2000 to build with, which he could 
repay, at the rate of twenty-four dollars a 
month, inten years. Two thousand dollars, 
I might add, will build an extremely at- 
tractive and comfortable six-room bunga- 
low, for the two chief sources of expense to 
the eastern builder—cellars and furnaces— 
in California are not required, and 
feature of but a small 
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per cent of the homes. Such a place, 
provided its owner has horse sense, is 
willing to work, and knows good advice 
when he hears it, should yield from $1500 
to $2000 a year, in addition to which the 
whole family can find ready employment, at 
excellent wages, in the orchards or packing- 
houses during the fruit season. For this 
work a man receives from $2 to $2.50 a day 
and can get fairly steady employment 
through at least eight months of the year, 
while many women and girls, whose deft 
fingers make them particularly valuable in 
the work of wrapping and packing the finer 
grades of fruit, earn as high as $20 a week 
during the busy season. This work, | 
might add, attracts an altogether exceptional 
class of people, for university and high- 
school students and the wives and daughters 
of small ranchmen eagerly avail themselves 
of this opportunity to add to their incomes, 
the fruit orchards, during the picking season, 
looking not so much like a hive of workers, 
but rather like a gigantic picnic among the 
shaded orchard rows, in which the whole 
countryside is taking part. 

I wonder if sometimes, at that sunset 
hour when the lengthening shadows of the 
hills fall athwart the blossoming orchards, 
there do not wander through the Santa 
Clara those whom the eyes of mortals can- 
not see—Portolai, swart of face under his 
steel cap, come back to feast his eyes once 
more, from the top of yonder hill, on that 
fertile valley which he was the first white 
man to see; Father Serra, mild-mannered 
and gentle-voiced, trudging the dusty high- 
road in his sandals and woolen robe, pausing 
to kneel in prayer as the bells boom out the 
Angelus from that mission which he found- 
ed; Captain Jedediah Smith, the first of the 
pathfinders, a strange and romantic figure 
in his garb of fringed buckskin, leaning on 
his long rifle as he looks down on the home- 
steads of the thousands who followed him 
across the ranges; Stanford, who linked the 
oceans with twin lines of steel, pacing the 
campus of that great seat of learning which 
he conceived and built—guardian spirits, 
all, of that valley for which they did so much 
and which they loved so well. 
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Dwellers in the valley and along the foot-hills of Santa Clara county believe that earth holds no fairer 
garden places than those they call home 


Santa Clara: 


The Delectable Valley 


By G. VON VIEREGG 


O impulse at all exceptional is needed for 

one to get enthusiastic over Santa Clara 
valley in this twentieth century. A good many 
thousand people go every year to the region best 
known for its prunes, and about the only ones that do 
not quite like it are those that are kept at the 
Agnews Insane Asylum. The man who knows the 
Santa Clara would say that if any one doesn’t like 
this region, Agnews is the place for him anyhow. 

But it might be supposed that conditions were not 
so inspiring in the eighteenth century. There was 
not much development in those days. California 
has had many appreciations, and the number grows 
not every year but every day. Most of those on 
record, however, date back no farther than 1849 
or thereabouts, the period when California was 
really put on the working maps of the world. 

Yet there is one tribute to California—pertinent 
here because it is testimony to the worth of Santa 
Clara county even when the land was cultivated 
only a little around the mission at Santa Clara— 


one tribute that is a part of the early history of 
California. 

It came from Captain George Vancouver, com- 
mander of the English ship Discovery. Under the 
date of November 20, 1792, this explorer writes: 

“We had not proceeded far from this delightful 
spot when we entered a country I little expected to 
find in these regions. It could only be 
compared to a park which had originally been 
planted with the true old English oak; the under- 
wood that had probably attended its early growth 
had the appearance of having been cleared away, 
and had left the stately lords of the forest in com- 
plete possession of the soil, which was covered with 
luxuriant herbage and beautifully diversified with 
pleasing eminences and valleys; which, with the 
range of-lofty, rugged mountains that bounded the 
prospect, required only to be adorned with the neat. 
habitations of an industrious people to produce a 
scene not inferior to the most studied effect of taste 
in the disposal of grounds.” 
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The industrious hens scratch fortunes for farmers and poultry breeders in the valley of Santa Clara 


prophecy—for it is in spirit a prophe¢ V has 





Here are the neat habitations of an 


strious people—bungalows and villas of the 





that are regarded as typical of California. 
] 
1 


Instead of the little exploring party following the 





| fresh path of the Franciscan missionaries, an 





army of visitors comes every season, in train, 
trolley car and auto. The park effect of the oaks 
remains: it is a view which to many a Californian 
away from home has been cherished in mind as a 
symbol of the state. But Vancouver's stately lords 
of tl 
of th 


One result of the latter circumstance is that Santa 


> 


no longer in complete possession 





Clara is the fourth richest county in California. 
-d in the total value of property only 


that contain the three largest cities 





f: 





ta Clara has a city of no mean 





size for seat—San José, according to a 


recent posto fice census, has a population of 5 
ination of the metropolitan counties 





but the el 





gives Santa ra. precedence as an agricultural, 
or, more properly, a horticultural region. 
Many of the oaks that aroused Vancouver’s admira- 


] 


tion have dis ippeared. But there is no lack of trees. 


Everyone knows about Santa Clara’s prunes. 





That is a matter of course. And nearly everybody 
knows by now that prunes are in reality far from 


being merely the basis of cheap jokes about board- 


ing houses. The prune was too good to stay mis- 


5 


understood very long 


no one would want 





Prunes are important here 
to deny that. They are the chief agricultural re- 
source of this richest county. But they are not the 
only tree. 

Last spring California made a feature of the 
Blossom Festival in the Santa Clara valley—valley 
and county are one. It was an dl fresco fair, and 
Mother Nature was decorator and caterer at once. 
The sight of 8,000,000 fruit trees in blossom is one 
to stir the farmer latent in every man, no matter 
how immured he is in city ways. 

These orchards, roughly 80,000 acres in extent, 
besides prunes, included peaches, cherries, almonds, 
apricots, pears and apples. Three-fourths of the 
entire acreage was of prunes and plums; the rest 
was divided between the other fruits and nuts. 
3esides all this, there are 8500 acres of vineyards 
in the county, making it possible, if Santa Clara 
sees fit, to hold an autumn festival as well as a 
celebration in the spring. 

Not only does Santa Clara county produce more 
than half the prunes grown in the United States, 
but it grows more cherries than any other region of 
equal size and is the chief producer of apricots 
among districts of its area. From May till Novem- 
ber every year the valley sends fruit east in hundred- 
carload lots. And all of it gets the good prices. 

The total production of green fruits and vege- 
tables is worth close to $5,000,000 a year to this 


county. The dried fruits, the bulk of which are 


prunes, add approximately $3,000,000. The output 
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Santa Clara: 
of canned fruit is worth, roughly, half of the dried 
production. There is an income of $9,500,000 to 
begin with. 

That isn’t all. Wine is a factor that can’t be 
slighted. Dry wines—which are far in the pre- 
ponderance—and sweet wines and champagne are 
important and, with beer and brandy, account for 
something like $3,000,000 of the money that goes 
into the county every year. There is alcohol be- 
sides, adding $2,000,000. 

That is doing pretty well, especially as the money 
is distributed throughout the county, the fifty 
wineries being well scattered. 

But dairying is worth consideration. This in- 
dustry, of a scope sufficient to keep thirteen cream- 
eries busy, represents over $500,000 annually. Even 
though hay and grain and alfalfa are of compara- 
tively little importance—fruit usually pays bigger 
money than these crops—they return almost as much 
The live-stock business accounts for 
$1,500,000, and the poultry business, which has made 
remarkable gains of late, means another $1,000,000. 

Getting out of the agricultural class, but keeping 
strictly within the county limits, we have another 
contribution to the general wealth of $7,500,000 
from the manufacturing interests. The world’s 
greatest quicksilver mines help to increase the 
total by $500,000. 


as dairying. 





The Delectable Valley at7 


The miscellaneous column, adding $1,000,000, is 
one of the most interesting. 
is the seed business. 


The biggest item in it 
The largest seed ranches in 
the country are in Santa Clara county, and their 
yearly production is in the neighborhood of 5,000,0co 
pounds. The great fields of color of this odd com- 
bination of the commercial and the esthetic are 
among the sights of the state. 

All this wealth means comfort. Santa Clara is a 
county that makes one glad to be alive. It isa literal 
fact that hundreds of the people who have made it 
their home in the last few years have been attracted 
by the fuller meaning the region gives to the mere 
matter of living. Thus the joy of living emerges 
from the dim poetical realm and becomes a con- 
crete force in American life of today. 

One of the most interesting phases of this side of 
the county is the educational. Few regions of simi- 
lar size in the entire country have such school 
facilities, from the kindergartens to postgraduate 
university courses. 

The best known educational institution in the 
county is Stanford University. 
important universities in the new world, this has won 
its fame scarcely less by the beauty of its situation 
and buildings than by its scholastic efficiency. And 
in this case it is hard to blame a superficial public 
for giving more heed to the fruit than to the pit. 


One of the most 


Mile after mile of prune-trees in the Santa Clara valley is diversified like this with hay-fields and 
oak-trees, while seed-farms for flowers and vegetables occupy about 15,000 acres 











The whole world knows that California's prize prunes are grown in Santa Clara county, but peaches, pears, 


} 


cherries, plums, almonds and apricots are included in the county's eight million fruit-trees 


There are other noted schools, too, however. 
Santa Clara University, lying about the old mission 
hat is now part of San José’s suburbs, is one of the 
10wn colleges on the Pacific Coast. Then 
are the State Normal School, the University 
nd the College of Notre Dame. 
ether more or 


1 the colleges let the economic casuist decide 


1 
tinct value to the county 





are the roads. California is a state of good roads, 


and this county has some of the best in the state. 





1e proportion 


} 


It is the third county in Califo 


of roads classed as improved, the percentage being 
68.83 of the total system, which embraces more 
than 1000 miles. Of the two counties with a higher 
percentage, one is about half the size of Santa Clara, 
other is Los Angeles county, which is con- 


a $3,500,000 boulevard system. 





1 Clara is to have a boulevard system, too. 
The county will be served by two branches of the 


$18,000,000 state 


system 


structed by Californi: 


run along the shores of San Francisco bay, forming 





branches that are to 


the Wishbone Route. To supplement this road 
system and the main line of the State Highway, 





1 will run south through the county, Santa 
Clara is now planning a big bond issue and the 
formation of a County Highway Commission, simi- 
lar to the one under which Los Angeles county has 
done 

With its bonds, Santa Clara proposes to build 
130 miles of highways in addition to the already 


its recent road work. 





extensive county system. These roads will give 





direct access to sixty miles of foothills. he main 








lines of the circuit road, as the outlined 
trun line is in. will cross the state 
at two places. Besides the circuit, there will be 


plans are carried through as they have been 








mapped out, nineteen minor roads, one of which 
will lead to the top of Mount Hamilton, where the 
famous Lick Observatory is located. Others will 
be laid into the Santa Cruz mountains, bringing the 
redwood big trees and other noted scenic features, 
including big basin, in direct fast communication. 

This project was given further impetus a few 
weeks ago when the Counties’ Convention of the 
California Development Board was held in San 
José. Delegates from all over California came by 
rail and auto, and the gathering of machines was 
one of the largest the state has ever seen. 

The county's plan won the admiration of the 
delegates, many of whom have had experience in 


directing the expenditure of big sums on road 
systems. 

It is of no slight value to the resident to have an 
important city near by. The Santa Claran not only 
is within fifty miles or so of the biggest city on the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, but in his own county 
he has one of the foremost communities of the state. 

San José is the eighth city of California in point 
of population. It holds the same rank as a manu- 
facturing center, and last year it was seventh in 
volume of bank clearings, the total being a trifle 
short of $30,000,000. 

The city has a strategic position which gives a 
sure basis for growth. It is by no means a slight 
advantage to have one of the richest regions in the 
West for tributary territory. 

And it is one of the prettiest cities not only in Cali- 
fornia—which is saying a lot—but in the world. 

San José is modern, and it is beautiful. It is 
rich. It is twentieth-century. It knows what it is 
about. It is a city one can like without effort. 

In short, San José is a good deal like Santa Clara 
county. 











Los Gatos: 


Los Gatos has a picturesque setting in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, at the mouth of a cafion 





Gem City of the Foot-hills 


By Garton T. ELLis 


HE Germans have a little tale about a clock- 

maker that grandmothers like to tell to the 
children. 

Once upon a time, it goes, there was a clock- 





maker who could put together the most wonderful 


time-pieces you ever saw. He started as a poor boy, 
but year by year his clocks brought him greater 
fame and money, until finally he was made Clock- 
maker Extraordinary to the Court. 

One day the Prince was offended at a courtier’s 
breach of etiquette, and, wishing to give a gentle 
rebuke, he called the clock-maker to him. 

“T want a clock,” said the Prince, ‘‘which will 
be unlike any other ever made.” 

“Yes, sire,’ said the clock-maker, who had great 
confidence in himself. 

“Tf it is what it should be,” continued the Prince, 
“vour fortune is made.” 

; “Ves, sire’ said the clock-maker as before. 

“T want it to be made of gold,’ the Prince went 
on, ‘and set with precious stones, and it must chime 
Inside the clock 
there is to be the figure of a dog. Now’’—and the 
Prince smiled to himself when he thought of the 
“when [so much 


the hours. But that is not all. 


lesson he would give the courtier 
as look at that dog, he is to retire into his kennel. 
Make me that clock.” 

The artisan was much perturbed. This was an 
And _ he 


wanted the reward the Prince had promised. So 


order unlike any he had ever heard of. 


he worked and worked and worked, and tried many 
He tried 


schemes, but none of them would do. 





and failed so many times that he was on the point of 
giving up in despair, when all of a sudden he thought 
of a plan. So he went to work on the clock. 

Finally it was done and he took it to the Prince. 

“No clock like this has ever been made, sire,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I would not allow it to be said that 
Your Highness’ wish could not be carried out.” 

He took the cover off the clock. It looked splendid 
with its gold and gems, and the Prince was highly 
pleased. 

“But,” he finally said, “where is the dog?” 

“Oh, sire,” replied the clock-maker, “you have 
looked at him and he is in the kennel. There he 
stays as long as you gaze.” 

Now, that dog might stand for what is unattractive 
in Los Gatos. He may be there, but as long as you 
look you can’t see him. 

If you tried to make him a symbol of the charm 
of this foot-hill city and its surroundings, he wouldn't 
do at all. 

In the first place, there’s the climate. Then the 
foothills themselves, with the Santa Cruz mountains 
back of them. Thirdly, the orchards and— 

But any attempt to categorize the charms of 
Los Gatos must fail unless one has the exhaustive 
patience of the scientist and the speed of the court 
reporter. fast, refusing to be 
marshalled into an orderly regiment. 


They come too 
They’re as 
impetuous as a carnival crowd. Moreover, even if 
they were herded into a formal list, the list would be 
so long that anything in the way of a space limit 
would go smash. 














Drying prunes. 


There are two parts of California that are famous 
even in those scarce corners of the world where the 
rest of California is no more than a vaguely compre- 
hensive name. These two portions of the state are the 
Santa Clara valley and the Santa Cruz mountains. 
They began to get their reputation when the major 
part of California was known only by the reports 
fathers trudged 


] 


of Indians—when the 
across the Santa Cruz range and came upon the 
valley in which they founded the Mission of Santa 
These two parts of California form 


M ission 


Clara in 1777. 
the back yard and the front yard—whichever way 
you are facing—of Los Gatos. 

The city itself straddles the cafion that bears the 
same name. Its residential streets climb the hill- 
sides which form a natural amphitheater about the 
town, giving elevations to the home-builder of from 
400 to 800 feet above sea-level. 

Close at hand is a pass through the Santa Cruz 
range, beyond which is the Pacific with its resorts. 
Eastward lies the Santa Clara valley. Mile after 
mile stretch the fruit lands that have built the region 
up from a productive but not-productive-enough 
Directly across the valley is Mount 
In the fore- 


grain field. 
Hamilton, with its Lick Observatory. 
ground lies San José, the homes of its 50,000 in- 
habitants reaching into the verdured plain. Here 
is a panorama the like of which is hard to find—a 
sweeping picture that not only takes one’s eye on 
the instant, but holds it through years. It is a view 
that never tires. 

And in the immediate foreground are the orchards 
that make up the distinctively Los Gatos territory. 
This is a belt whose products, for quality and 
variety, are unsurpassed in all the West. 

There are prunes of course, for this is the Santa 
Clara valley—it was here that Kitchener saw ‘“‘enough 
itish army.” But 
p the total annual fruit 


there are 





prunes to feed the B 
other fruits, too, making u 
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Climatie conditions here are ideal for drying all fruits 
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> shipments of Los Gatos, 7,500,- 


ooo pounds. There are olives 


and nuts, apricots, peaches, 
grapes, and oranges and 
‘emons. They go out green, 


dried and canned—and _ they 
all bring the kind of prices the 
grower is after, for this foothill 
product is noted for its sugar 
content, the fineness of its grain 
and the delicacy of its flavor. 

It would be hard to say 
which are the more popular 
nowadays—the homes in the 
city itself, from bungalow to 
pretentious mansion, or the 
ranch homes out in the or- 
chards. It’s certain, however, 
that there are plenty of both. 
And all the ranch homes aren’t 
in orchards, either. There is 
poultry-raising for the man with 
a turn that way, and dairying, 
one of the most profitable of 
the industries that have built up Los Gatos, and bee- 
keeping. More than one man makes a living from 
bees alone; there’s always plenty of honey in this 
preéminent fruit country. 

If Los Gatos and its tributary region did not have 
the soil and climate they have, they would not be 
where they are today. But they have more to offer. 
The educational facilities, for instance: besides the 
grammar and high schools in the city itself, there is 
Stanford University a few miles one way, and Santa 
Clara University is scarcely as far in another direc- 
tion. The University of the Pacific, the College of 
Notre Dame, the State Normal School, and a dozen 
other notable private schools, are within easy distance. 

These are all put next door to Los Gatos by the 
transportation systems, steam and electric, which 
bring San Francisco within two hours’ ride and 
make the country for miles about a matter of min- 
utes to reach. As for the motorist, Gatos 
is a pivotal point in the new boulevard system 
planned by Santa Clara county, and it is no less 
favored in the plans for California’s $18,000,000 
state highway system, now under construction. 

Not long ago a man paid a visit to Los Gatos. 
This is how he put himself on record: 
love the 


Los 


“To see Los Gatos is to town. To 
enjoy the privilege of a few days’ or weeks’ stay 
within the gates of that beautiful city of 3500 souls 
is to wish to come again, and to become a per- 
manent resident there is to live in paradise, if such 
there be on this earth. Los Gatos is a clean, well- 
built city, an educational, literary, musical, religious 
and civic-proud community. As such it is progres- 
sing every day and attracting the best element of 
people whose energies are ever directed for the 
perpetuity of an ideal.” 

That helps to explain why, in Los Gatos, they 
have this slogan: ‘When you think of home, think 


of Los Gatos,” 











Treasure Land 
—Tuolumne 


A Region Rich in History and 
in Present Opportunity 
By Davin H. WALKER, JR. 
P )P Murphy is wise. He is experienced too, and 
Pop Murphy is a booster. It is the one best 


bet in his estimation. 
You say “what?” 





, same as I did, and he reaches 
under the counter and from one hand spills huge 
walnuts which rattle across at you, and follows up 
with a couple of the reddest-cheeked apples which 
ever grew outside of a lithographed fruit label. Then 
he lets you in on the secret. It’s Tuolumne. 

And what is Tuolumne and what do these exhibits 
strewn on the mahogany have to do with Pop 
Murphy? Before I answer, make the question a 
good one. Size up the shelf laden with glittering 
quartz, bearing gold which shames the stories of 
Midas. Notice the photographs of great pine-trees, 
rushing rivers and bits of scenery such as adorn the 
most alluring books of travel. 

That is a plenty. 
in California. It straddles the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevadas and runs clear back to the summit where 
you begin to slide down toward the Nevada state 


Tuolumne county it is, and it is 


line. 

Old Tuolumne you doubtless know. It is New 
Tuolumne which is, before the public. Bret Harte, 
the poet of the Sierra,and Mark Twain have immor- 
talized Old Tuolumne, the Forty-Niners 
placered its soil in a thousand spots with a reward of 
millions—yes, millions and millions. Today it is 
almost impossible to escape from the roar of the 
stamp-mill grinding gold quartz carved from the 
very heart of the famous mother lode. 


while 


The yellow 
metal which is said to cause the earth to revolve 
on its axis is being produced in great quantities 
right now. 

Three lumber companies are cutting pine timber 
in the forests of the high mountains, power com- 
panies are making rushing streams turn busy wheels 
in many cities of the Pacific Coast, while other con- 
cerns are taking wealth from the county in lime and 
marble and other substénces. ; 

3ut the homeseeker—where 
small means find a toe hold? 


the 
It is easy. 


does man of 
y. The vast 
mining interests of the early days called for lots of 
water. Dams were built and ditches dug which 
traverse most every ridge in the laad and from these 
silver threads practically every fertile acre in the 
county can be watered, 























A celery field in “Old Tuolumne” whose soil 


brings golden returns 


The soil? Lava ash, vegetable mold, decompcsed 
granite, sand loam, yellow loam, bottom-land, black 
and rich. It is really a matter of choice. 

The price? Suit yourself. » a farm close to 
the railroad and pay from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars an acre for it or go a few miles further 
and secure land for half and even less than this. 
Either proposition is a sure investment. 

This is the day before the big awakening. ‘Tuol- 
umne now has farms, many of them improved with 





natural water from springs as well as ditches. These 


farms can be secured for a song. Cash is wanted 











Where giants are conquered by pygmies 
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Is. Tomorrow the price will pro- 


paid. Production is 


Do not under- 


1S a booster. 





4 rm. 1 e 1} : 
y one. The people who rub elbows 


mountain county are all boosters. But we 





n tn 
must refer to those apples Pop shoved across. Once 
They 


you have tasted them you must have more. 





air is crisp, cool and as pure as any 
yreeze Should be4vhich has wafted from snowy peaks 
and pine forests. The soil is virgin and the water 


clear as Cryst 





lfrom the springs. Those apples have 








a color which puts the artist to despair and creates 
a bargain counter rush when a fruit dealer displays 

That is a fact. The demand far exceeds the 
ly 1 lest prices prevail. 


supply, and th 
Compared with other apples of quality grown in 


nl 





California these Tuolumne beauties are in a class 
-mselves. 

At the last California apple show Tuolumne took 
sweepstake prizes for the best plate display, the best 
plate display from one exhibitor, the best exhibit 
of apples grown outside of Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties, the largest apple grown in California and 
the best display of mountain apples. Some apples! 
he commercial orchards on your 


You can count 
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fingers. Development is up to the homeseeker and 
the profits will go into his bank. 

Grapes cluster and peaches ripen early. The 
prices obtained are far above the prevailing market 
figures. There is a reason. 

The pears grow firm and have the flavor. Alfalfa 
here cuts five times every year and a man can find 
dozens of sheltered meadows where cattle can be 
kept cheaper probably than anywhere else in this 
favored land. 

Towns are many. 
but they are live and wide awake. 
circulation. The lumber mills, 
industries keep the storekeeper happy, and the de- 


They are small, to be sure, 
Money is in 


mines and other 


mand for good things which can be supplied from 
the farms of the county but which are now largely 
shipped in from other points is not satisfied. 

If you are seeking a community which is typically 
Californian; if you would meet a people who have 
a spirit of hospitality as big as their great land, your 
ticket should read Tuolumne. 

If you could meet Pop we would feel sure you 
would settlke down in Tuolumne Pop 
can’t reach everyone, and those who are beyond 
his circle may catch his enthusiasm through these 


county. 


pages. 














Three lumber companies are cutting pine timber in the forests of Tuolumne’s mountains, while power 


companies are making rushing streams turn busy wheels in many Pacific Coast cities 

















Napa is one of the leading dry-wine producing regions in America, and the vineyards are viticultural models 





Napa County 


With Good Roads, and Crops to Carry Over Them 


By Henry J. HAZENCLEVER 


OT so long ago the men who run California’s 
counties held a convention. They held it 
in Napa, the county-seat of Napa county. 

One of the chief duties of supervisors is, of course, 
to look after road matters. So this convention was 
in effect to a great extent a good-roads convention. 
The delegates wanted to compare notes, to see how 
various innovations and experiments were progress- 
ing, to learn what they could of the tricks of road 
builders elsewhere. 

The Napa supervisors were glad to have the con- 
vention in theircounty, for Napa is proud of its roads. 
It has a good deal to show the man who takes an 
interest in oiled tops, rock crushers, macadam and 
similar topics. 

The visitors came, discussed, inspected. They 
were taken on jaunts in different parts of Napa 
county. 

“You've got a great system; all the roads look 
good and there are lots of them,” they said. “It 
must cost a lot to keep them in condition.” 

The hosts got out their note-books, read off items, 
checked up averages, and then gave out the figures 
on the cost of the system which had won admiration 
from men who know what road-building is.’ 

The visitors sat back sadly. 

“We've got to hand it to you,” they said. ‘‘You’ve 
got us beaten. These are the cheapest roads in 
California.” 





And they were right. Nowhere else can first-class 
macadam roads be put down as cheaply as in Napa 
county. The roads are like boulevards. And they 
are constructed with funds raised by a levy of only 
forty cents on the hundred dollars. The county 
has an area of 800 square miles, and the road system, 
excluding private thoroughfares, would, if stretched 
out in a line, extend nearly 500 miles. Roads 
enough to reach from Chicago into Nebraska make 
a pretty generous allowance for a small county, 
and Napa, though good all over, is small as western 
counties go. But at that it is eighty per cent the size 
of Rhode Island. 

The roads are kept up well. The county has its 
own rock-crushing plant, and there are few stretches 
of right of way which are not in easy distance of good 
rock supplies. 

The plentifulness of the supply of building rock 
has brought the county another distinction—its 
bridges. There are now 285 stone bridges of all 
sizes in Napa county, and the plans mapped out 
embrace the replacing of every wooden bridge with 
stone. At the present rate of progress, this will be 
accomplished within seven years. 

One bridge, over Putah creek, is the largest stone 
bridge west of the Rockies. It is 298 feet long, and 
it cost only $19,980. The Little Trancas bridge, 


which is 194 feet long, with two forty-foot and 
three twenty-foot 


arches, cost $6,680, and the 
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Three hundred and _ fifty 
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Prunes and grapes are by no 


means the sole farm products 
of the county, however. The 
pear, for instance, is shipped 
extensively fresh and dried, and 


no small quantity is canned. 
Valleys and hills produce good 
apples, and there is a consider- 
able area of bottom-lands well 


suited to the cherry. Peaches, 


apricots, olives and nuts round 
out the 
In all 


county takes high rank, 


list of the chief trees. 
s unsurpassed the 


no 


items, 
but 


of these 
higher than that it holds among the vegetable pro- 
the the alfalfa districts, 
As a poultry county, it is rapidly 


ducing regions of west, 
the dairy centers. 
gaining in importance, having the requisite condi 
tions for success in a high degree of perfection. 

con 
of alit 


Back hese results are the essential factors of 


climate and soil. The principal type of soil is sandy 
loam. While the county has all the rock 
roads and bridges, this is not found on the 


it needs for 
farms. 
\s to the climate, there is testimony enough in the 
fact that in sixty-five years of farming, a complete 
crop failure has never been recorded. Snow is un- 
the mean winter temperature is forty-eight 


known; 
two hundred or more cloudless 


Twenty inches of water has been 


degrees; there are 
days every year. 
shown in experiments to be sufficient to insure full 
crop production; the average rainfall of the county is 
twenty-five to twenty-seven inches. 

There is one phase of development which is as 
significant as figures on crop production. That is 
life. Napa county adds thou- 
population Many 
summer 


the summer resort 
its 
ranchers increase their incomes by taking 


sands to every summer. 
boarders, but there are besides half a dozen resorts 
all over the west. 

These are located in Napa county because Napa 
There is a point 


known 


s a good place to live in. 


county 
there worth a good deal of consideration. 

But go see the county for yourself. That’s better 
than a long-distance description of its beauty. 





county has 285 finely-constructed stone bridges, and will 


every remaining wooden structure with stone 

















HE West has many fruit and flower festivals, 

some of which are famous all over the world. 
Some are held in buildings and some in towns, but 
there is one which is held right in the field. That 
is the Annual Festival of Santa Clara 
county, in which the decorations are the blossoms 
of 8,000,000 prune, peach, cherry, almond and 
apricot trees. 
worthy rival here—and a rival that is a good deal 
more profitable than the display across the Pacific. 
This 
went 
Besides those using the steam and electric lines of 


Blossom 


Japan’s cherry blossoms have a 


year thousands of Californians and _ visitors 
to Santa Clara county to see the blossoms. 


the county, scores of motorists set out every day 
from San José or drove into the county. 


The Blossom Festival of North Yakima, Wash., 
was made the occasion of the organization of the 
Washington Progress and Prosperity Committee, 
formed by Governor Hay to weld the commercial 
organizations of the state into a unit, obtaining 
the greatest possible advantages to Washington 
from the opening of the Panama Canal and travel 
to the coast in 1915. Governor Hay took part not 
only in the first session of the committee but in the 
fruit carnival as well. 


Santa Clara College, the oldest Catholic educa- 
tional institution on the Pacific Coast and one of the 
country’s most famous schools, is no more. In its 
place there is the new University of Santa Clara. 
The change was consummated before a crowd of 
20,000 persons when Archbishop P. W. Riordan, 
just before the commencement exercises, dedicated 
the new buildings which are the nucleus of the 
university. Many noted men were present, and 
special steam and electric trains, besides hundreds 
of motor-cars, brought crowds from San Francisco, 
San José, and other California cities. Santa Clara 
College was dedicated in 1851. Its buildings 
cluster about Santa Clara Mission, founded in 1777. 


Estimates indicate that 1912 will prove the 
greatest year for shipping San Francisco has ever 
known. In 1g1r there arrived 6,135,276 tons, ex- 
ceeding the rgto figures by 16.7 per cent. The 
1g1trt foreign exports, -worth $43,427,033, set a 
record, being an increase of twenty-two per cent 
in a year; and the foreign imports were $56,075,324. 


Colonel Thomas H. Rees, U. S. A., has finished 
the survey of the City of Richmond inner harbor 
and will recommend the carrying out of the project, 
which he declares feasible and inexpensive. 
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something of 
of the ceremony of laying the crowning block 
in the $2,300,000 dry-dock at the Puget 
Sound navy yard. 


Washington made a holiday 
of stone 10 

Seattle’s leaders in private and 
The most significant 
feature, however, was the declaration of Rear Ad- 
miral V. L. Cottman, representative of the Navy 
Department, that ground should be broken imme- 
diately for another dry-dock, 1200 feet long, beside 
that nearing completion. 

The nearly finished dock is the largest in the 
world, built to accommodate any dreadnaught now 
planned. It is 800 feet long, rro wide and has a 
depth of thirty-five feet at mean high water. The 
total depth from bottom to coping is forty-seven 
feet. 


official life were out in force. 


One might think that Los Gatos, known as the 
Gem City of the Foothills, had enough trees in its 
orchard lands in the Santa Clara valley and the 
foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains. But not so. 
At the city’s Flag Day celebration, six more trees 
were planted. ‘They were noteworthy trees, more- 
over, having been especially brought from six of 
the thirteen original colonies. It is safe to predict 
that these will not form the only planting this year 
about Los Gatos. 


The Northern Electric Railroad has begun track- 
laying on its Marysville-Colusa branch in Sutter 
county. This line will tap the territory in the 
vicinity of Meridian, on the Sacramento river—in 
the famously productive District Number Seventy— 
where a $1,000,000 sugar factory is to be built. 


Recent reports on Los Angeles’ 250-mile aque- 
duct, the biggest in the world, show that the work, 
which has been in progress over six years, is advanc- 
ing favorably. It is expected that the big water 
system will be completed comparatively quickly. 
The capacity of the intake in the Owens river valley 
is 258,000,000 gallons a day. The supply system, 
costing $25,000,000, includes nearly fifty miles of 
tunnel, fourteen miles of siphon, 103 miles of lined 
and covered conduit, forty miles of open lined con- 
duit and twenty-one miles of open unlined canal. 


So successful have been experiments with rice in 
the Sacramento valley that it is believed the crop 
will be put on a commercial basis in the not far 
distant future. The tests conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at various places, especially 
at the Plant Introduction Garden at Chico, indicate 
that the most successful variety is the watarabune, 
a Japanese rice. Phenomenal yields are reported. 
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a $1,510,000 courthouse, a third high school costing 
$500,000 and a $450,000 library. A bond issue of 

50,000 has been voted for an auditorium. Apropos 

the , tl i n in 1900 circulated 
57,995 volumes, and last year 755,500. As for the 
schools, in the same period the enrollment has 
jumped from 12,000 to over 35, 
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Niel Nielsen, M. P., of New South Wales, has 


completed a tour of the Pacific Coast and estab- 





1 tr South Wales is deter- 
mined to increase its tr with the Pacific Coast, 
which already amounts to almost $15,000,000 a 





year. 


mountain 





California is to have another sceni 
railroad. A line operating on a new principle is to 
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be constructed up Mount Verdugo, in southern 


California. The mountain is about 3000 feet high. 
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Work is reported advancing rapidly on San 
Francisco’s new auxiliary fire protection water 


the world. Costing com- 





system, the vreatest 


will guard 5300 acres, in addi 





plete $ 000, 
tion to that protected by the Spring Valley Water 
Company’s mains. Ninety-three miles of pipe tap 
two storage reservoirs on Twin Peaks, at an eleva- 


tion of 758 feet, with a capacity of 10,500,000 





gallons, and two distributing reservoirs with a 
ooo gallons. The plans call for 
pumping stations and auxiliary 





It is reported that Luther Burbank has plans 
for next season which, if successful, will surpass any 


he has yet accomplished. The recent sale of 





lis business and experimental grounds near Santa 
Rosa to capitalists, represented by Californians, 
removes a handicap from the Wizard, who, still 
directing the work of the Sonoma county grounds, 
is now free to give all of his time to his work proper, 
unhampered by commercial details. 





How dates are grown and prepared for market 
vill be shown at San Diego’s Panama-California 
International Exposition. An acre is to be given 
over to dates, under the care of experts, and this 
new agricultural resource will be given the promi 
nence it deserves. 

Oakland will have the tallest building on the 
Pacific Coast when its $1, ooo City Hall is fin- 
ished The ball on the top of the dome will be but 





than 377 feet above the street. The 


have an elaborate system of concealed 





for illuminating it from without. 


The whole Pacific Coast will be a fair in 1915. 
It has been decided that the Panama-Pacitic and 
the Panama-California, at San Francisco and San 
Diego, will be the rallying points of all the celebra- | 
tions held by coast cities, fully twenty in all. It will 


be a twenty-ring circus. 


Nevada sugar-beets average unusually high in the 
percentage of sugar. Those used by the new 
$600,000 sugar factory at Fallon run from seven- 
teen to twenty per cent. 


J. S. Harbinson of San Diego, a nonagenarian, 
was one of California’s first beekeepers, and he is 
still in the business. In 1857 he brought a hundred 
colonies of bees around the Horn, and soon after 
was selling their product at $2 a pound in the 
mining-camps and in the Sacramento valley, where 
his home then was. 
Berkeley plans to hold its Flower Festival and 
Industrial Exhibit in September, when the Cali- | 
fornia League of Municipalities is in convention 


there. 


























Gathering rock oysters, a favorite pastime at Newport on the Oregon coast 


Why Oregonians Trek to Newport 


By C. E. 


LITTLE north of midway between the Cali- 

fornia border-line and the mouth of the 
Columbia river is one of the finest beaches on the 
Oregon coast. This is not exaggeration. It is 
fact. Fifteen thousand Oregonians will bear up 
the statement, for that number have formed the 
habit of spending a month or two each year at New- 
port, where a goodly number live the year round. 
That's why Newport has gained the name of Ore- 
gon’s ideal summer and winter seaside resort. 
That is just what it is, too, as nearly an ideal resort 
throughout the year as any along our entire western 
shore line. Newport occupies the peninsula which 
forms the western rim of Yaquina bay—where 
the famous Yaquina bay oysters and crabs are 
caught. Newport has everything that every other 
beach has and a few things that others covet. If 
you like to hunt, to fish, to tramp hills blossoming 
with rhododendron and fragrant with honeysuckle, 
if you would hear the gentle lapping of water at the 
nose of your canoe, if you would feel that nervous 
tingle which accompanies a tightened line or buzz- 
ing reel, if you would hear the peals of merry 


FISHER 


laughter and the joy of care-free voices where 
throngs are reveling in the surf—think of Newport. 
But here is one thing that makes Newport ditfer- 
ent, one thing that makes Newport popular with 
folks in the Northwest: lack of formalism. Those 
who foregather at Newport are unhampered by the 
conventionalities. They come and go as _ pleases 
them, rub elbows with warm friends and_ kind 
neighbors, breathe healthful ozone, drink pure 
mountain water, bathe in a perfect surf, build 
their homes in sheltered dells and live close to 
Nature. Those who come to Newport are the 
sturdy people who dwell in the cities and valleys 
of Oregon and Washington. They come to the 
coast for comfort and enjoyment. What matters it 
if the bathing costume is not of the latest pattern? 
As a place of permanent residence Newport is 
ideal for those who seek rest and comfort. There 
is not much of excitement but there is every con- 
venience of city life without the terrific strain and 
worry of the metropolis. Newport has good 
schools, good churches, good stores, good people, 


good climate—what more do you want? 











Jump-off Joe, a famous rock, 





long a target for boisterous waves and camera enthusiasts 














pioneer roadways stretches lingeringly among the ancestral oaks of Uplands, reaching unique 
treasures of leafy luxuriance 











The Ultimate in Victoria 


Being the Latest Triumph of Canada’s Most Renowned Municipal Beauty 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


lg habitually we Westerners may 
have regarded Victoria as the premier 
tourist-luring pleasure-port, the ambrosial Honolulu 
all of which Victoria is 
this 


of the Pacific Northwest 


and will ever be—the time has come when 


celebrated singularity is but a fraction of the truth. 

The time has come when the hitherto appendix 
of Victoria’s distinction—her industrial, commer- 
cial and seaport development and potentiality—not 
only demands place as the ruling subject-matter of 
the text, but is today the chief challenger in the race 
for metropolitan and world-port predominance in 
all western Canada. 

Although this is not the theme that I started out 
to elucidate in this short article, it is incidentally 
vital and pertinent to the comprehensive develop- 
ment of what follows, so I may as well make a few 


authoritative statements showing up the volume and 


vigor of Victoria’s recent evolution as the fastest 
growing city on the Pacific Coast. 


Victoria, the 


upon the 


capital city of British Columbia, is 
located southern Vancouver 
island, close to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. The 


site of this city, glorified on all sides by panoramic 


shore of 


magnificence of unequaled grandeur and _ variety, 
has long been famous as one of the most fascinating 
show-places of the continent, blessed by the most 
genial climatic conditions known in the Northwest 
west of the Cascades—the least rainfall, the most 
sunshine and the most nearly equable temperatures 
and summer—the record for the last 


in winter 


228 


twenty years shows average highest temperature 
84.2 degrees and average lowest temperature 17.3 
degrees above zero. 

Victoria is one of the oldest of Pacific Coast 
cities, having been the abode of white men continu- 
ously since 1846, when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
established its trading post and Fort Camosun there. 

The census of rgo1 indicated a population of 
20,916 in the city proper, and the census of 1911, 
which was a languid and indifferent formality, 
showed a total of 31,620, not including suburbs. 
At present the city and its suburbs have a combined 
population of 63,000, conservatively estimated from 
careful and reliable calculations. 

In 1911 more than 2500 vessels, with an aggregate 
exceeding 3,000,000 in tonnage, berthed at Vic- 
toria’s outer harbor, while more than 3000 vessels, 
with more than 1,500,000 tonnage, berthed at the 
inner harbor. The customs receipts at the port of 
Victoria increased from $1,638,175.17 in 1909 to a 
total of $3,471,619.47 in Ig11—an increase of more 
than 111 per cent in two years. 

In 1909 valuations of new buildings according to 
building permits showed an increase of 50 per cent 
over the record of 1908. The record of 1911 shows 
an increase of 77 per cent in building permits over 
that of r910. And just to show that the new build- 
ing era is no ephemeral spurt, the new buildings 
record for the first three months of this year shows 
an increase of $2,339,785 over the first quarter of 
IgII. 
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Some of the Uplands plots have a frontage of secluded bathing beaches. common only to the lyric-lipped 
tides and the whispering bystander trees 


The city’s bank clearings increased from a total 
of $70,695,882 in 1g0g to $91,567,074 in Ig1o— 
and then jumped to $134,929,916 in Igrt. 

I am writing this article in the middle of June, so 
that the latest available municipal records available 
are for the month of May, 1912. The report of the 
Victoria street railway lines of the British Columbia 
Electric Company demonstrate that Victoria is 
growing at mighty nearly a sensational rate, and 
that the month of May, 1912, broke all previous 
records of tramway traffic. At the risk of making 
my story monotonous with eloquent figures I’m 
going to quote from the street railway company’s 
records the number of passengers carried during 
the first five months of the last three years: 








IQI2 IQII IQIO 
JUMUATY...--52.56:< 849,012 546,029 = 415,150 
Pebruary.< .... <<. 7575310 522,990 350,325 
i Eel: ae 823,337 584,250 365,457 
:\'¢) 1) eas Sore 813,223 575,742 428,683 
MAY. cso oe 948,937. 701,455 445,235 
gic) | 4,191,819 2,930,406 2,013,850 


While this remarkable growth of the city has 
brought astounding increase in value of real estate, 
the assessment valuations of land within the cor- 
porate limits was increased from $26,288,102 in 
1910 to $46,516,205 in 1g11 and to $71,737,190 in 
1912. As all improvements are exempt from 
taxation, the levy of 24 mills is not at all burdensome. 

Victoria is virtually revolutionizing herself and is 
at present witnessing the completion of the largest 
single street paving contract on record, covering 
thirty miles of high-class street paving. In 1910-11 
the city laid more than fifty miles of cement side- 
walks and her expenditures for public improve- 
ments increased from $2,000,000 in 1g10 to $4,000,- 
ooo in 1911. The city is deservedly noted for the 
excellence of its asphalt pavements} its wide thor- 
oughfares and its incomparable scenic boulevards. 


Meanwhile Victoria has suddenly become the 
great world-port probability of the Canadian west, 
due primarily to the fact that her protected prox- 
imity to the Pacific ocean at the entrance of the 
Strait of Fuca, her comparative immunity from 
fogs and her outer and inner harbor advantages 
suggest that marine insured and insurer will tind 
Victoria (to their financial advantage) superior as 
a chief central Northwest Pacific Panama port. 

Emphasizing the likelihood of this great destiny, 
the Provincial Government has now reserved for 
railroad terminal purposes one hundred and twelve 
acres in the traffic heart of the city, while the Do- 
minion Government has a commission in charge of 
plans for the building of the extensive outer harbor 
equipment to cost several millions of dollars. This 
is to be followed by the bridging of Seymour Nar- 
rows, bringing five transcontinental railways from 
the mainland and through the fertile valleys and 
coal and iron hills of Vancouver island to Victoria— 
these lines being the Canadian Pacific, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Canadian Northern, Great Northern 
and Great Eastern systems. 

These colossal enterprises coincident with the 
opening of the Panama Canal portend an even 
greater growth and still more astounding increase of 
Victoria realty valuations within the next two years. 

Victoria is now on the eve of her most vigorous 
growth and development, and as she is hemmed in 
by sea upon three sides, she can grow and is growing 
in but one direction—northerly. 

This brings me to the brink of the subject that 
I started out to cover— 

“UPLANDS”’—The Victoria. 

In the beginning it must be remembered that 
Victoria is by many discriminating persons every- 
where regarded as the ideal residential city of this 
continent. The irresistible beauty and splendor of: 
her homes and her indescribably delightful sur- 
roundings challenge even the happiest imagination 
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Many of the ancient oaks of Uplands are curiously 
curved and twisted in trunk and limb, 
eloquent of stormy trials of yore 


and inspire the veriest cynic to rapture. Therefore 
all the wealth and inherent culture of at least the 
Canadian West—and this in large measure is the 
new, young, constructive, red-blooded wealth fresh 
from the field of actual achievement on the prairies, 
among the hills or in the forest that yields a single 
harvest through the centuries—all this brilliant con- 
gerie of western pluck, cleverness, excellence and 
chance, with rarely an exception, cherishes the am- 
bition to while out the remaining years of well-earned 
ease in a really delightful, inspiring, exclusive home 
in the faultless climate of Victoria’s leafy paradise. 

There you have in a paragraph the inspiration 
and the excuse for Uplands—the most fascinating 
natural oak park, in the lap of a well-nigh exclusive 
realm of giant evergreenery, and the most artistically 
and elaborately planned residence district of the 
highest class in all the Pacific Northwest. 

I wrote an article printed in the July issue of 
SUNSET suggesting many of the unusual attractions 
of this superb district, which lies northeasterly from 
the business center and three miles from the city 
hall, being a part of Oak 
adjoins the city proper. 


3ay municipality which 
The record of building 
3ay municipality demon- 
strates how rapidly the city is building up in that 
In the first five months of 1g11 
+7 building permits, representing a valuation of 
$122,652, In the first five months of 


permits issued in Oak 
inevitable direction: 


were issued. 
1912 a total of 152 building permits were issued, 
The rg11 figures include a 
$45,000 permit for the Arena Ice Skating Rink, 
while all of the 1912 permits were for residences. 
Uplands presents a masterpiece in landscape 
designing, the work of John C. Olmsted, the famous 


representing $359,935. 
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American landscape architect, who, fascinated by 
the unusual natural beauties of the tract, personally 
devoted months to the perfecting of the plan, which 
conserves all the natural graces and treasures of 
contour, flora and view, and at the same time affords 
to each lot a perpetual command of bewilderingly 
beautiful panoramas, including the ever-changing 
sapphire tints of the blue Olympics to the south- 
ward, the white and solitary dome of Mount Baker 
eastward, the wide bosom of the inner straits of 
De Haro and Rosario and glimpses of the shimmer- 
ing emerald isles of the San Juan archipelago 
“The Cyclades of the West.” 

Of the 465 acres embraced in Uplands 375 acres 
are utilized as lots for residential purposes, the re- 
mainder being devoted to streets, curving boulevards, 
garden spaces and parks. Some of the waterfront 
lots have secluded bathing beaches, while spacious, 
white sand beaches on Cadboro bay and Oak bay 
are being laid out adequately for the free use of all 
Uplands residents. The Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
is now building its permanent clubhouse on the 
Uplands waterfront. 

Uplands lies in a series of gentle slopes and is 
mostly covered with ancient oaks, imparting a 
deliciously romantic spirit to the restful surround- 
ings. It is a property that appeals to no plebeian 
ideals of home. It typifies the ultimate of resi- 
dential excellence in America. It is as select in 
its requirements for quality in its future residences 
as it is rare in wealth of natural beauty and inde- 
feasible in its perpetual command of superb pano- 
ramic views. All wiring across the property must 
be underground. Faultless sewer and water 
systems have been installed. The main thorough- 
fare through the property is 150 feet in width with a 
park strip 70 feet in width through the center, with 
asphalt driveways on both sides. The other streets, 
all conforming to the natural curvature of the ground, 
24-foot asphalt 5-foot cement 
sidewalks and 66 feet devoted to car lines, boulevards 
and parking of garden spaces, all lighted by standard 
Not than one 
residence, and none to cost less than $5000, will 
be permitted upon a single lot or plot, and each 
residence must represent a cost equal to one-half the 
purchase price of the lot. 


have roadways, 


ornamental electric lamps. more 


Uplands lots average over an acre each in extent— 
ranging from one-fourth acre to more than four acres 
each—and the opening prices, first announced May 
I, 1912, range from $2100 to $55,000 per lot, one- 
fifth cash, balance in four equal annual payments, 
with 7 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Fight per cent discount is allowed for full payment 
at time of sale. Uplands, Limited, also offers to 
loan to the purchaser, upon payment at time of sale 
of two-fifths of the price of the lot, an amount equal 
to the cost price of his proposed building, at 7 per 
cent per annum. 

Any one interested may procure maps, price-lists 
and any other information by writing to the sales 
agents, Rogers & Co., Limited, Times Block, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 








